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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——— 


E desire to draw the special attention of the readers of 
the Spectator to the appeal which we make in our 
first leading article. It is for funds to help the Central 
Association of Volunteer Training Corps. The duties of that 
body are, in our opinion, of great moment, but the very 
responsible work with which it has been entrusted by 
the War Office cannot be carried out with the efficiency 
which is vital unless there is a large central fund. 
Throughout the country there have been growing up at 
hundreds of centres bodies of Town Guards and Village 
Guards composed of men of non-military age, who are 
determined to help, as far as they can, in the defence of the 
country. They wish, before it is too late, to acquire some 
fighting value in the only way in which fighting value can be 
gained in these days—by learning the use of the rifle and 
the spade, and the elements of drill and discipline; 7.e., by 
learning how to co-operate under leaders whose orders are to 
be carried out, not because they necessarily appear at the 
moment the best orders to those who have to obey them, but 
because they are orders. 


While no one can deny the advantage to the nation of the 
existence of these bodies if they are properly organized 
and disciplined, no one, again, can deny that they would 
be a cause of danger and confusion if their energies 
were misdirected, if they fell into bad or incompetent hands, 
or if their zeal were dissipated by following false ideals. 
Supervision, then, there must be, and the War Office has 
very wisely devolved this work on the recognized body of 
soldiers and civilians over which Lord Desborough presides. 
One of its chief members is Sir O’Moore Creagh, who held 
only a few years ago what is the greatest permanent post in 
our Army, that of Commander-in-Chief in India. The 
Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps does not 
aim at dominating the Volunteer Corps that are affiliated 
to it, and none can exist which are not affiliated. It 
knows that sealed pattern corps are not appropriate to the 
Home Guards movement. It merely wants to see that there is 
no waste of energy, and that no foolish or frivolous spirit 
shall enter into a serious piece of work. Further, it wants to 
help and encourage local effort wherever local effort is not 
able to provide its own funds. But such adequate inspection 
and encouragement are necessarily expensive. 


We say with a full sense of responsibility that if the Central 
Association can get sufficient money for its work it may be 
able to do what, though it seems in one sense a humble thing, 
may yet prove most important. If it fails to get these 
funds, then a movement which promises much is doomed to 








failure. This is why we ask our readers to help the central fund 
by generous donations. Our readers once gave us very quickly 
and readily some £4,000 in order to drill only one hundred men 
—the men of the Spectator Experimental Company—and we 
believe they were satisfied with the result of their generosity. 
The new project, of course, is a much bigger job, and we 
fear will require a great deal more money. What our readers 
are asked to do now is to find what we may call a central 
organization for a citizen Home Guards army—an army 
which, if properly directed, may provide a force of a million 
and a half of useful men, or even more. We say “useful” 
advisedly. We believe this voluntary Landsturm, if properly 
organized and directed, may, in case of invasion, help the 
Regular Army in innumerable ways. 


To call in a particular district upon an unorganized 
civil population of, say, thirty thousand people to do 
some definite piece of military work would in all proba- 
bility result in nothing, or very little. If, however, there 
are a couple of thousand Home Guards in that community 
who have been drilling for three months, who know their 
leaders, who can shoot a little, can dig a little, and, above all, 
are accustomed to do what they are told in an orderly and 
methodical fashion, an appeal to the townsmen for auxiliary 
work becomes a totally different proposition. Compare, for 
example, the effect of telling unorganized townspeople to go 
to a line of hills three miles from the town and entrench 
them with the effect of a similar order given to two thousand 
Town Guards who have had the sort of rough training we 
have described. We are sure the thing is worth doing if it is 
done properly under the perfectly sound though strict rules 
issued by the War Office. But it cannot be done unless 
the central body has the sinews of war. That is why, though 
loth to do so, we appeal to readers already bled white by 
war appeals. 


The week has been a week of good news. Last in order 
but first in importance comes the naval victory off the 
Falkland Islands. No summary of this news can better the 
Admiralty’s own report, which is splendid in its terseness and 
reticence :— 

* At 7.30 a.m. on December 8th, the ‘ Scharnhorst,’ ‘Gneisenau,’ 
‘ Niirnberg,’ ‘ Leipzig,’ and ‘ Dresden’ were sighted near the Falk- 
land Islands by a British Squadron under Vice-Admiral Sir 
Frederick Sturdee. 

An action followed, in the course of which the ‘Scharnhorst,’ 
flying the flag of Admiral Graf von Spee, the ‘ Gneisenau,’ and the 
‘Leipzig’ were sunk, 

The ‘ Dresden’ and the ‘ Niirnberg’ made off during the action 
and are being pursued. 

Two colliers were also captured. 

The Vice-Admiral reports that the British casualties are very 
few in number. 

Some survivors have been rescued from the ‘Gneisenau’ and 
the ‘ Leipzig.’” 

To this excellent news was added on Friday the announce- 
ment that the ‘Niirnberg’ was also sunk cn December 8th, 
and that the search for the ‘Dresden’ was still proceeding. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty adds that the main action 
lasted for five hours, “ with intervals.” The ‘Scharnhorst’ 
sank after three hours and the ‘Gneisenau’ two hours later. 
We are further told that the German light cruisers scattered 
and were chased by our cruisers and light cruisers, “ No loss 
of any British vessel is reported.” 


Nothing is said by the Admiralty as to the British vessels 
engaged. To this wise reticence no sane man will make any 
objection whatever—till, of course, the facts are published ia 
Germany and America, which presumably they will be before 
very long. Then, but not till then, we shall have a right to 
know what ourenemies willknow, The action clearly reflects the 
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greatest credit upon the Navy and the Admiralty, and proves 
how long is the arm of our Navy, and with what strength and 
certainty it can strike at anything that floats upon the open 
sea. Against navies that live and move and have their being, 
not on the salt water, but in inland canals, it must no doubt 
confess itself powerless. Our readers must remember that 
this was not a collection of a local force in the Pacific to 
avenge Admiral Cradock’s defeat and to bring the German 
raiders to action, but a thunderbolt which struck and anni- 
hilated the enemy many thousand miles from the place where 
that thunderbolt was launched. A month ago Admiral 
Sturdee was in London. Then came the news of the German 
victory off the coast of Chile. At once the Admiralty, without 
fuss or talk, arranged for the despatch of a squadron—whence 
gathered, who can say ?—eompetent to deal with the enemy, 
and within a period which, of course, we cannot calculate, but 
which we know must have been almost incredibly short, the 
German account was settled off the Falkland Islands. 


The battle of the Falkland Islands was a great feat of arms 
and worthy of the best traditions of the Navy. While 
recording it we must be allowed to protest against the talk of 
injudicious and ignorant people who have been saying that 
it will “restore confidence in the Navy.” The people who 
indulge in such preposterous talk deserve the contempt of 
all good citizens. There is nothing to restore, because nothing 
was lost. The Navy has never for one single instant lost a 
seintilla of confidence in the mind of any person whose 
opinion was worth a moment's consideration. As we have 
said again and again, the Navy has done everything that 
eould possibly have been expected of it. It bas run 
the risks it ought to have run, and it has suffered the losses 
which it was bound to suffer unless it had abandoned the 
true function of a Navy and tried to save itself by climbing 
trees or digging trenches, These losses have not afforded any 
proof of loss of efficiency, nor bave they been due to any want 
of good leadership. On the contrary, they are only proofs 
that the Navy has been taking the risks that it must take and 
ought to take. The Navy will use its trump cards at the right 
time. 


An incident connected with the naval action off the 
Falkland Islands which bas touched us deeply, and which 
we are sure will touch the whole of our countrymen, 
has been the chorus of delight—no other phrase will 
do—with which the victory has been received in America. 
Blood may be thicker than water, but salt water and blood 
mixed, where the English-speaking race is concerned, carry 
all before them. Though the Americans on the business 
side of their heads are rightly determined to maintain 
a strict neutrality, that neutrality cannot resist the strain 
of a sea fight’ There is something in that which stirs the 
blood of the Anglo-Saxon beyond all control, whether he lives 
on this or the other side of the Atluntic, and whether he is 
buried in the heart of the continent at Chicago or lives in 
New York within the sound of Atlantic waves. In their 
hearts the Americans, as their papers show, regard a British 
victory at sea as their victory also. One’s only regret is that 
Admiral Mahan could not have lived to see the day. 


Before we leave the subject of the naval action we must 
record that the ‘Scharnhorst’ und ‘ Gneisenau’ were cruisers 
of 11,400 tons displacement, the ‘ Leipzig’ of 3,250 tons and 
the ‘Nirnberg’ of 3,450 tons. It is to be feared that our ships 
were only able to save very few of the crew of the sunk vessels. 
The ‘ Dresden,’ it should be noted, still remains at large, but 
we hope and believe that before the next appearance of the 
Spectator she will have been accounted for, as also some of 
the other German vessels which are still at large. 


In the western theatre of the war there has been very little 
doing during the week in Flanders, but in the centre of the 
French line—that is, in the Reims district—we hear of many 
German trenches being carried and of their always being beld 


by their captors. A feature of the last fortnight bas been } 


the establishment of the supremacy of the Allies in artillery. 


In the eastern theatre of the war, though it must be confessed 
that the news is not as satisfactory as cne hoped *t might 
have been, there is nothing which should cause tb least 
anxiety. All that one can say is that the Russians are not 
duing so weil as the public, encouraged to jump to conclusions, 





a 
had expected. Judged, however, not in the light of th 
zealous anticipations, but in the light of the Russian official 
despatches, which have never erred on the side of an unwi 
optimism, the position is perfectly sound. The German Peto 
is still thrusting at Warsaw, but ite losses have been tentiae 
and even if it were to gain a victory now it would unquestion. 
ably be of the Pyrrhic sort, one of the victories which are cat 
bad as defeats, and which both Charles XII. and Napoleon 
found were a spécialité of the Russians. South of Cracow a 
fierce battle is still proceeding, the object of the Russiang 
being the complete investment of the city. Though this has 
not yet been accomplished, there is every reason to believe that. 
the end will be favourable to our Allies. 

The Serbians have won a considerable victory over the 
Austrians, and the special correspondent of the Times says 
that the third Austrian invasion of Serbia seems likely to he 
a greater débdcle than the first. When the Serbs recently 
retired from the frontier they were driven back further than 
they had planned, and the Austrians, moving with unusual 
) speed, oceupied Obrenovatz and Valievo. Ultimately the Serbs 
had to fall back on the line Chachak-Belgrade. Finding this 
line of sixty-five miles too long to hold, they reluctantly 
abandoned the capital. But at the same time they planned an 
attack on the Austrians in Central Serbia, and this has been 
carried out with such success that Valievo has been re 
captured, and three Austrian army corps have been broken 
and are in flight. Some twenty thousand prisoners are said to 
have been taken on the 6th and 7th, as well as forty-two guns 
and twenty-one Maxims, and the list is still incomplete. 


Friday’s papers contain a manifesto addressed by General 
Botha to the people of South Africa, which announces that the 
rebellion is now practically at an end. The gallant General 
and Prime Minister of the Union appeals to the people “te 
cultivate a spirit of tolerance and forbearance and merciful 
oblivion of the errors and misdeeds of those misguided people’ 
—i.e., the rebels. We are heartily with General Botha, and 
we sincerely trust that the Union Government will find it 
possible to deal very tenderly with the rank-and-file of the 
revolters and also with their leaders, save only when there haa 
been, as in General Beyers’s case, a betrayal of a definite 
and specific trust, or where there is evidence of respon- 
sible men having yielded to the corrupt overtures of the 
Germans. In our opinion, it would not be fair to treat the 
ordinary Dutch burgher who took up arms as a rebel in the 
true sense. 


For ourselves, we shall make no apology for saying that 
we earnestly hope that it may be found possible for the 
Union Government to spare the life of General De Wet. It 
is not a matter on which the Imperial Government can dictate 
to the Union, but we feel sure that no one in England or in 
the rest of the Empire would feel anything but satisfaction 
if the South African Government are able to forgo the death 
penalty. Had General Beyers lived, his case would have 
been entirely different, for he held office under the 
Union and was a traitor not merely in the technical but 
in the real sense. General Botha strikes the right note 
'when he says that the vast mass of the people of South 
Africa who remained loyal have converted “a grave 
danger to our Union into a means of cementing and estab- 
lishing it more firmly.” We should like to add that all the 
evidence shows that General Botha bas lost nothing of his 
'skill as a general. If he is not careful he may find that, after 
he has dealt with the German force in South-West Africa 
which is now attempting to invade the Union, we shall com- 
! mandeer him for military work in Europe. 


The “ Eyewitness” sent to the papers of Tuesday an admir- 
‘able review of the King’s visit to the front. On Monday, 
| November 30th, the King was received with great enthusiasm 
fat headquarters. On Tuesday, December Ist, accompanied, 
'as on each succeeding day, by the Prince of Wales, the King 
| visited the Indian troops and the Fourth Army Corps. On 
this day he met General Joffre, M. Poincaré, and M. Viviani. 
The sound of the cheering, says the writer, must have puzzled 
! the Germans, whose lines were not far distant. General Joffre 
was invested with the G.C.B. On Wednesday, December 2nd, 
the King visited the Third Army Corps and some of the 
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valry. He watched the manufacture of charcoal for use in 
trench braziers, and saw the resting-places where 
exhausted men recuperate and the bathing establishment 
where men can have a hot bath and receive fresh clothes, 
On Thursday, December 3rd, the King conferred the Order 
of Merit on Sir John French. He then visited the First and 
Second Corps and some cavalry. On this day he met the 
King of the Belgians and conferred on him the Order of the 


Garter. 

On Friday, December 4th, the King visited various Staffs, 
and on December 5th he conferred a Victoria Cross on one of 
the first Indian soldiers to earn this decoration since the 
announcement at the Delhi Durbar that the Indian troops 
would be eligible for it. On December 5th, the last day of 
the visit, a most happily worded Order of the Day was issued 
to the troops from the King :— 

“JT am very glad to have been able to see my Army in the Field. 
I much wished to do so in order to gain a slight experience of 
the life you are leading. I wish I could have spoken to you all, to 
express my admiration of the splendid manner in which you have 
fought and are still fighting against a powerful and relentless 
enemy. By your discipline, pluck, and endurance, inspired by the 
indomitable regimental spirit, you have not only upheld the tradi- 
tion of the British Army, but added fresh lustre to its history. 
I was particularly impressed by your soldierly, healthy, cheerful 
appearance. I cannot share in your trials, dangers, and successes ; 
but I can assure you of the proud confidence and gratitude of 
myself and of your fellow-countrymen. We follow you in our 
daily thoughts on your certain road to victory.” 


The “ Eyewitness” says that the warm and obvious interest 
of the King in the welfare of the Army has produced a deep 
impression on officers and men. We do not wonder. It is 
impossible to imagine a better-worded message. The touch 
about the regimental spirit is particularly happy. The way in 
which the King associates himself with the nation as a whole 
when in the last sentence the pronoun changes from “I” to 
“we” was an inspiration—though we do not doubt it was 
unconscious, The message and the whole spirit in which the 
week’s visit was conducted afford ample proof of the truth 
of what we said last week about the King’s sincerity of 
character and his absolute refusal to be theatrical or sensa- 
tional. Into an act of doubtful taste or of pompous egotism 
no power on earth will ever goad him. 








The papers of Monday published a valuable account from 
the “ Eyewitness” of the recent character of the fighting in 
Flanders. It was dated November 29th, and said that the 
preceding days had been days of peace compared with the 
heavy artillery duels of a week or two before. “For hours 
on end nothing is heard but the infrequent boom of one of 
the Allies’ guns.” The fighting was chiefly among the advanced 
trenches, where the trench howitzers and the bombs and 
grenades thrown by band were the principal means of a 
rather blind warfare. A most interesting change in the 
Germans’ method of attack is also recorded. The costly 
advances across the open have been abandoned, and the 
Germans now attempt to advance by “narrow end-on 
approaches, which are either open to the air or a foot or 
two below the surface.” When open these “approaches,” or 
saps, are zigzagged to avoid enfilading. When several of 
them have been made to reach a point from which an assault 
seems possible, the ends of them are joined up by a lateral 
trench. In this trench the stormers collect for their fresh 
rush, 


General Beyers, who was the ringleader of the South African 
rebellion, was drowned in the Vaal on Tuesday. He tried with 
some of his followers to swim across the river, which was in flood. 
His horse was shot. He then supported himself by the tail 
of another horse, and tried to reach the opposite bank, but 
he disappeared, and his body was not recovered for two days. 
The rebellion is now almost at an end. Maritz is a wounded 
fugitive in German territory, and De Wet is a prisoner at 
Johannesburg. In war and sport Beyers was a dashing figure, 
and in politics (as Speaker of the Transvaal Parliament) he 
was a courteous and tolerant umpire. The tragic misery of 
his end, in base rebellion against the country to which he had 
sworn allegiance and in which he had held the highest military 
position, needs no emphasis. 


A White Paper published on Tuesday gave a list of the 
offerings of the Dominions and Colonies to }ritain since the 
beginning of the war. It is a most gratifying and touching 








catalogue. The generous gifts of the large Dominions are 
well known, but we must mention some of the minor and not 
less significant gifts. Trinidad sends cocoa, Jamaica oranges, 
St. Vincent arrowroot, Montserrat guava jelly, East Africa 
coffee, Demerara sugar, and soon. The Emirs of Northern 
Nigeria sent £38,000. The Paramount Chief of the Basutos 
wrote: “I have the honour to ask your Excellency whether, 
as my King is engaged in fighting his enemies, I, his servant, 
would be doing well to keep aloof watching him being attacked 
by enemies!” Fs then proceeds to offer, since he is unable 
to come in person, a contribution of 1s. a head from his people. 
We may add to the list an instance of loyalty related by the 
Wellington correspondent of the Times on Monday. Niue, 
one of the Cook Islands, with a population of four thousand, 
has sent £131 and offered two hundred men. The letter 
accompanying the gift says: “I am the island of Niue, a 
small child that stands up to help the kingdom of George V. 
There are two portions we are offering: (1) money, (2) men.” 
The secret of holding the affection of the “small child” is 
hidden frou: Germany. If ever she learns it she will be a more 
dangerous enemy than she is. 


Mr. R. B. Marston sent to the Times of Tuesday a letter, 
written on October 14th, which he had received from the late 
Admiral Mahan. Admiral Mahan says that he was surprised 
that the torpedoing of British men-of-war by submarines had not 
been more frequent in the peculiar circumstances. He did not 
doubt that there had been many more failures than successes, 
and he adds: “I have not shared Sir Percy Scott's dismal fore- 
bodings, believing that the question of the submarine would 
reduce itself to one of scouting and look-out, yet I have not 
ventured so positive an adverse opinion as sometimes I see 
attributed to me.” As regards the progress of the war on 
land he says: “I do not permit myself anxiety, though it is 
hard to avoid when so interested; besides, I am sure that if 
Germany wins by a large margin she is likely to be nasty to 
us.” He ends up with an earnest wish for the success of 
Britain, and we are sure that every reader of the letter here 
will rejoice in the manner in which this distinguished American 
identified himself with our cause. He could not have written 
more feelingly had he been an Englishman himself, 


We are glad to say that since we wrote (November 28th) on 
the journals which preached open sedition in Ireland these 
journals have all been suppressed. The daily newspapers 
also seem to have ceased reporting seditious speeches, though 
these are apparently still delivered in the streets. The Morning 
Post special correspondent says that action was taken in the 
first instance by the military authorities and not by Dublin 
Castle. He thinks that the money behind the seditious journals 
came by way of America from Germany. He also states that 
Irish-American journals which urge rebellion still circulate in 
Ireland. It is surely obvious that these also ought to be 
suppressed, 





The Times of Tuesday contains a letter by a chaplain of the 
forces (dated November 17th) describing an incident at the 
front which will warm the blood of all West-countrymen, and 
in a very special degree that of the men of Somerset :— 

“ Attached to one of our divisions is a regiment of Yeomanry, 

the North Somerset; I saw them on Monday, and thought they 
were a fine lot of men, and so they proved to be: they are quite 
new to the game, but fought like veteran troops. One fine thing 
I heard of them: Some fresh German troops had come to attack; 
they wero led by a big bearded officer, who came rushing up the 
hill waving his sword ; six of the Yeomen could not be restrained, 
but fixed their bayonets and leaped out of the trench, shouting 
they would show the Germans what Somerset boys could do; they 
killed the officer and a number of Germans, but only one of the 
Yeomen returned. Fine fellows all of them. The regiment lost 
officers and men, but they have made a name for themselves and 
for their country for ever.” 
The “ boys of Somerset” have clearly not lost that tradition 
of courage which they showed in the last battle fought on 
English soil—the battle of Sedgemoor. No doubt from the 
military point of view the six troopers behaved very ill, but 
their countrymen will not condemn them for an action so 
gallant and so natural. One feels that the temptation to get 
to grips with the swaggering if gallant “ bearded” giant and 
his men may well have been irresistible. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


APPEAL. 





HOME GUARDS—AN 


W* publish elsewhere an appeal from the Central 
Association of Volunteer Training Corps for 
funds to enable them to carry out the difficult and 
responsible work with which they have been entrusted 
by the War Office—that of organizing and render- 
ing efficient the corps of Volunteers or Home Guards, 
formed of men beyond the military age, which are 
springing up all over the country. The corps that 
are affiliated to the Central Association will be recog- 
nized. The corps that are not affiliated will not merely be 
without Government sanction, but will in fact incur official 
disapproval. This means, of course, that all Home Guards 
in order to live must be affiliated with the Central Volunteer 
Association. To enable the Association to perform efficiently 
this much-needed work, central funds are absolutely neces- 
sary. They are required, in the first place, in order to 
carry on the central organization and the work of inspection 
and encouragement, which will be very heavy; and they are 
also needed in order to help by substantial donations the 
poorer corps which cannot for obvious reasons help them- 
selves. In a rich county like, say, Buckinghamshire the 
local Home Guards will be able to support themselves 
easily enough. But take the case of a borough like West 
Ham or Bethnal Green or Hackney. There the patriotic 
spirit will, we know, be quite as great and quite as 
self-sacrificing as in the richer districts. But there it will 
be absolutely impossible for the majority of the men to 
find the whole of their own outfit, and it will also be 

ractically impossible to appeal for help to the rest of the 

istrict. There must be central funds in order to produce 
some sort of equalization, and to render the Home Guards 
the really popular movement which they must be if they 
are to succeed. 

So much impressed are we by the need of rendering imme- 
diate help to the Central Volunteer Association in its appeal 
for money that we are going to do what we greatly hoped 
we should not have been obliged to do during the present 
war—to make a special appeal to readers of the Spectator. 
We fully recognize the many and grave objections to 
starting new funds, and we recognize also that our readers 
belong to classes which have probably already not only 
had to make great private sacrifices in order to give war 
subscriptions, but which will be specially hit by the 
great additions to the Income Tax and the Super Tax. 
Again, many of our readers belong to the profes- 
sional classes, and these have suffered very greatly 
im income owing to the war, and must, we fear, continue 
to suffer. It is therefore only after mature considera- 
tion and with great reluctance that we have deziced to 
establish a Spectator War Fund. We feel, however, that 
the establishment of a Spectator Fund for this particular 

urpose has an appropriateness which cannot be gainsaid. 

he Spectator for the last fifteen years may be said without 
any undue boasting to have specialized in what we may 
term the non-professional side of national defence. Not 
only have we advocated Lord Roberts’s policy, the policy 
of making the British Islands like Switzerland in the 
matter of universal training for home defence, but we were 
instrumental in establishing the National Reserve amongst 
the trained men of the country who had finished their 
different forms of service—a force the last remains of which 
were called up only this week, and which has added 
some two hundred thousand trained men of the highest 
quality to the national Army. Next, our special effort 
known as the Spectator Experimental Company un- 
questionably played no inconsiderable part in making the 
nation realize what are the lines upon which the training of 
the citizen should proceed. Its basis of six months’ train- 
ing was adopted as the basis for the Special Reserve—the 
body which, again, though less ostentatiously than any 
other in our Army, has done very fine work during the 
war. The Special Reserve battalions have been the bat- 
talions which have fed the fighting line ever since the landing 
of the Expeditionary Force in France. But without the 


subscriptions of the Spectator readers the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company could never have taught the lesson it did. 
Finally, at the very beginning of the war the foundation of 
Town Guards and Village Guards was advocated in these 





ST 
columns. Though the advocacy at the moment proved 
premature, the seed thea sown, as is acknowledged in th 
letter from the Secretary of the Central Volunteer Rese. 
tion, was not wasted. After lying dormant for thes 
months it has begun to spring up. 

In view of these considerations, we feel that it ig 
obligatory upon us to meet the appeal of the Central 
Volunteer Association by the opening of a Spectatop 
Home Guards Fund. We appeal therefore to our res Jers 
and to our readers oversea as well as here, to help us with 
subscriptions large and small. Subscriptions can be sent 
direct to this office, addressed to the editor, but in that 
case the words “ Home Guards” should be written clearly 
on the envelope. Cheques should be made payable to 
“The Spectator Home Guards Fund,” and crossed 
“ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” Subscriptions can 
also be paid direct to Messrs. Barclay, and Co. (Goslings’ 
Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C.) crossed 
“ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All subscriptions 
will be acknowledged in the columns of the Spectator. 
We trust we may be allowed to add that any of our 
readers who mean ultimately to help us by considerable 
cheques will greatly assist the cause if they can send them 
to us early. In subscriptions as in war nothing is so 
important as good leading early in the day. 

In case there may still be some of our readers who 
do not understand the reasons for the formation of Home 
Guards from the men of non-military age, we will restate 
them very shortly. Though we personally have the pro- 
foundest belief in the Navy, and hold that it has done and 
will do everything that could possibly be expected of it, 
there always remains the possibility of a raid. Therefore 
we must make preparation for home defence in these 
islands, and we must make it among the men who are 
pronounced to be of non-military age as well as among 
those of military age, as do the Germans and all other 
Continental nations. It is right to admit that, owing 
to his limited powers of marching and the difliculty 
of giving him a rapid training unless he has been trained 
already, the man of over thirty-eight is not an appro- 
priate recruit for the new Army or for the Territorials. 
If, however, he has learnt the elements of drill, if 
he knows how to handle a rifle, and, last but not 
least, if he knows how to handle a spade, he is capable 
of doing a great deal of auxiliary military work. If 
three months hence we could point to a million and 
a half of men between thirty-eight and sixty or sixty-five 
formed throughout the country into corps with a rough 
organization, we should not, of course, have men to whom 
alone the defence of these islands could be entrusted 
without any stiffening, but we should have a force which 
would enable us to cut down the Regular and Territorial 
Force in this country to a great deal lower strength 
than is possible without such middle-aged Home Guards. 
No doubt the immobility—i.e., the local character— 
of the Home Guards would prevent them from being as 
useful as they might be if they were mobile, but it would 
be an enormous advantage in each and every theatre of the 
war in case of invasion if our defending Army could always 
count on what we may term organized local military 
assistance. Let us take the case of Essex and Suffolk, or 
of Sussex and Kent. The central striking force, when 
it fell upon an army that had made a surprise land- 
ing in any or all of these counties, might find an 
organized force of Home Guard riflemen, trench-diggers, 
and general auxiliaries with local knowledge exceedingly 
useful. Home Guards properly organized will give us 
all the advantages of the levée en masse, with none of its 
disadvantages. To cut the matter short, there is, we 
are convinced, a real if a somewhat humble place for 
the Home Guards in our system of military defence. We 
must never forget, however, that they must be kept in their 
proper sphere. They must never be allowed lo interfere with 
recruiting, and they must make no claim to a first call, or even 
a parallel call, upon rifles and ammunition and other equip- 
ment. Only after the first line aud the second line havo 
been served can the third line be considered. Then, of 
course, it can get itself fully equipped, and the sooner the 
better. 

As to the utility of the Home Guards in the matter of 
recruiting for the New Army and the Territorials—the 
point, as our readers know, upon which we have concen- 
trated all the efforts of the Spectator since the war—a word 
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be said. There are certain sections of that portion 
of the nation which is of military age which have been 

rehensibly slack in coming forward and offering their 
por We are not going to call them names, but such 
unwilling or half-unwilling people will find it much more 
dificult to indulge their reluctance to come forward 
if and when men of non-military age have taken up the 
rifle and the spade. With the Boy Scouts and the Cadets 
on one side and the middle-aged Home Guards on the other, 
the man between nineteen and thirty-eight who has not 
done anything, and ‘does not propose to do anything just 
at present,” will find his position by no means an easy one. 
He will not be allowed to join the Home Guards, and he 
will be too old to be a Boy Scout. There will be nothing 
left for him but the Territorials or the New Army. The 
veterans meanwhile intend to give him a good lead over 
timber—a challenge which surely his youthful blood will 


not brook. 


may 





THE GOSPEL OF HELL. 


“The attack or bombardment, by any means whatever, of 
undefended towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings is forbidden.” 
(Article 25.) 

“The giving over to pillage of a town or place, even when taken 
by assault, is forbidden.” (Article 28.) 

“Family honour and rights, individual life, and private property, 
as well as religious convictions and worship, must be respected. 
Private property may not be confiscated.” (Article 46.) 

“ Pillage is expressly forbidden.” (Article 47.) 

“No collective penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, shall be inflicted 
upon the population on account of the acts of individuals for which it 
cannot be regarded as collectively responsible.” (Article 50.) 

—From the Hague Convention Act, 1907. 


“ And if you will respect the truth you will be convinced with 
us that where the German troops have had to accomplish work of 
destiuction, they acted according to the pitiless laws of defence in 


war.” 
—A protest to foreign Universities by the heads of twenty-two 
German Universities. 


HERE is no situation more impressive, and none more 
satisfactory from the point of view of public justice, 
than when a plaintiff's counsel, after he has listened 
to the speech of counsel for the defendant, is able 
to rise without calling any evidence or using any 
arguments and ask for a verdict on the admissions made 
in the course of the defence. A verdict which rests 
on such admissions rests on the surest of founda- 
tions. There must always be doubts as to the validity 
of evidence brought by the plaintiff or as to the 
validity of his arguments, but when he wins on the 
admissions of his opponents there is no room for doubt 
and anxiety as to whether justice has been done. In 
dealing with the indictment brought aguinst the action 
of the German Army in Belgium we have always felt 
the difficulty of substantiating the stories of wrong 
and horror by formal evidence to be very great indeed. 
In many cases the only people who could testify to the 
acts have been killed and only hearsay evidence is available. 
Again, confident German denials that any brutalities have 
ever taken place produce a conflict, or an apparent conflict, 
of evidence which may well puzzle the investigator and 
make him ask in bewilderment whom he is to believe. His 
scepticism is apt to be increased by the fact that a certain 
number of vague and sensational stories of atrocities have 
already been disproved, and he is therefore inclined to 
rush to the other extreme and to hold that when people 
are excited and terrified by war it is impossible to believe 
anything on either side. If, however, we take the official 
udmissions of the Germans, it will be seen that the 
Belgians can with a perfect sense of security claim a 
verdict at the bar of history in their favour. The admis- 
sions made in German Proclamations and Orders by 
German officers show that the Germans deliberately 
claim the right to do what the Belgians accuse them of 
having done. 

We mean by this that the admissions by German General 
Officers of their adoption of what we have termed “the 
gospel of hell” were not merely abstractions, but that they 
were followed by deeds of blood and rapine. Ample proofs 
are to be found in the striking book by the American 
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journalist, Mr. Alexander Powell, Fighting in Flanders, 
which we review in another column. These acts have, indeed, 
never been seriously denied. Therefore we shall not go into 
the general evidence that towns have been bombarded and 
pillaged and hostages shot. Again, we shall not deal with 
the German defence that, even if terrible things have 
been done in Belgium, they were justified by the provo- 
cation given by the Belgians, and need no defence under 
the laws and customs of war. As a matter of fact, instead 
of being justified by the laws and customs of war, the acts 
committed by the Germans have been specifically repudiated 
by all the Powers, headed by Germany, who signed the 
Regulations respecting the laws and customs of war 
on land, agreed to at the Hague Convention in 1907. 
The Germans there agreed not to do what they now claim 
the right to do in their Proclamations. Therefore they 
cannot plead provocation. There is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for saying that, if A, B, and C resist their armies 
by firing out of houses contrary to the express wish of 
the inhabitants of the town, hostages may be shot and 
the town given up to pillage. ‘The whole notion of 
vicarious punishment is abandoned in the Hague Cox- 
vention. Let us take a specific example, which we deal 
with at length in our review of Mr. Powell's book. 
Even if the son of the Burgomaster of Aerschot in an 
act of fury, whether excusable or not does not matter, 
murdered the Chief of the German General Staff, that was 
no reason why a large number of the principal inhabitants 
of the town should have been seized and shot and the 
town given up to pillage. Unless, then, Germany's assent 
to the Regulations of the Hague Convention can be 
regarded from the “scrap of paper” view of public agree- 
ments, it is not necessary to go into the evidence as to 
provocative acts. The German Proclamations and Orders 
show that the Germans deliberately abandoned what we 
may term the gospel of the Hague, and adopted ‘‘the 
gospel of hell,” in dealing with conquered towns und 
villages. In fine, the Germans cannot plead, to use the 
words of the German Professors which we have put at the 
head of this article, that they acted according to “ the 
pitiless laws of defence in war.” They acted contrary to 
those laws, and returned to the laws of barbarism, which 
may fairly be said to have been obsolete for the last two 
hundred years. 

The Belgian “Commission of Inquiry on the Violation of 
the Rules of the Rights of Nations and of the Laws and 
Customs of War” have just added to their previous Reports 
a collection of the Proclamations of the German Generals 
in Belgium. These Proclamations are authentic and 
official, and not coloured by Belgian imagination. If 
they condemn the Germans, then the Germans are self- 
condemned. The first German Proclamation, issued on 
August 4th, attempts to wheedle the Belgians into yielding 
up their country without a struggle. The next, issued on 
August 9th, still tries to win over the population, but ends 
with the warning : “ But we will act severely on any attempt 
by the population to show resistance to the German troops 
or to do injury to our military interests.” In the Belgian 
collection the first flagrant violation of the Hague Conven- 
tion is the notice posted by the Burgomaster of Hasselt 
on August 17th, in which, “ in agreement with the German 
higher military authorities,” he warns the population that, 
“inthe case of civilians shooting on the German Army, 
a third of the male population will be shot.” Note that 
there is nothing here about collective responsibility. It is 
apparently assumed that for any shooting the whole 
town will be responsible, however much the mass of 
the population may have desired to stop it. Next comes 
an “Extract from a Proclamation to the Communal 
Authorities of the Town of Liége,” put forward by 
General von Biilow. It deserves to be quoted in full :— 

“ August 22, 1914. 

The inhabitants of the town of Andenne, after having pro- 
tested their peaceful intentions, made a treacherous surprise 
attack on our troops. 

It was with my consent that the General had the whole place 
burnt down, and about 100 people shot. 

I bring this fact to the knowledge of the town of Liége, so that 
its inhabitants may know tho fate with which they are threatened 
if they take up a similar attitude. 


The General Commanding-in-Chief, 
Von Botow.” 


The compilers of the Belgian Report tell us that there 
is no evidence in support of the charge of treacherous 
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surprise, which is contradicted by the inhabitants. Further, 
they tell us that not one hundred persons, but more than 
two hundred, were shot. This action was, of course, 
entirely contrary to the Hague Convention. Here are 
some extracts from a Proclamation posted up at Namur on 
August 25th :— 


“(3) Every street will be occupied by a German guard, who 
will take ten hostages from each street, whom they will keep 
under surveillance. If there is any rising in the street the 
ten hostages will be shot. 

(4) Doors may not be locked, and at night after eight o’clock 
there must be lights in three windows in every house. 

(5) It is forbidden to be in the street after eight o’clock, The 
inhabitants of Namur must understand that there is no greater 
and more horrible crime than to compromise the existence of the 
town and the life of its citizens by criminal acts against the 
German Army. The Commander of the Town, 

Von Binow.” 

Note that the hostages were not first told that they were 
collectively responsible, and then turned out to keep 
order under the threat of being shot. Though that 
would have really been unfair treatment, because it would 
have assumed their power to keep order, there would at 
any rate have been some sense in it. Hostages kept 
under lock and key—for such no doubt is the meaning of 
“ surveillance ”—as were the Namur hostages, could do 
nothing to calm the population. They were, in effect, 
deprived of their power of saving their lives by persuading 
the inhabitants to show no sign of resistance. Another 
very striking document is the letter sent by Lieutenant- 
General von Nieber to the Burgomaster of Wavre on 
August 27th, in which he makes a war levy of £120,000, 
to be paid in nine days, “to expiate the heinous conduct, 
contrary to the Laws of the Rights of Nations and the 
Customs of War, which the inhabitants showed in making a 
surprise attack on the German troops.” As a matter of 
fact, there was no attack by the population. The letter 
ends with the grim menace that the town had put itself 
“beyond the pale,” and that if the levy were not paid by 
September Ist it would be “set on fire and destroyed .. . 
without distinction of persons, the innocent will suffer 
with the guilty.” Perhaps the worst of all the Proclama- 
tions is that posted in Brussels on October 5th, “ and 
probably in most of the Communes of the Kingdom.” It 
runs as follows :— 

“ During the evening of September 25 the railway line and the 
telegraph wires were destroyed on the line Lovenjoul-Vertryck. 
In consequence of this, these two localities have had to render an 
account of this, and had to give hostages in the morning of 
September 30. 

In future, the localities nearest to the place where similar acts 
take place will be punished without pity ; it matters little if they 
are accomplices or not. For this purpose hostages have been 
taken from all localities near the railway line thus menaced, and 
at the first attempt to destroy the railway line, or the telephone 
or telegraph wires, they will be immediately shot. 

Further, all the troops charged with the duty of guarding the 
railway have been ordered to shoot any person who, in a suspicious 
manner, approaches the line, or the telegraph or telephone wires, 

The Governor-General of Belgium, 
(S.) Baron von prr Goutz, Field-Marshal.” 


Here the injustice of the plan of taking hostages is seen 
in all its naked horror. To the ruthless German nothing 
matters but the preservation of the line. The “localities 
nearest to the place” where the crime is committed are to 
be punished without pity whether they are accomplices or 
not. The hostages, of course, could have no possible 
control over a few wandering and desperate men intent on 
wrecking the tunnels or bridges. In all probability the 
latter would not have heard that hostages had been 
seized. 

What is the civilized world to do in the face of deeds 
of this kind? It is clear that the Allies can do nothing 
more than they are doing to support the spirit of 
the Hague Convention Regulations, and to bring us back 
at least to the basis of warfare as conducted forty years 
ago, for they are already doing their utmost to subdue 
German militarism. It seems to us, however, that the 
neutral nations, headed by America, might, and indeed 
should, as signatories to the Hague Convention, draw the 
attention of Germany to the Regulations to which she 
plighted her word, and ask her whether she still ad- 
heres to them. Let America at the same time ask the 
other combatants whether they will give the assurance 
that they will carry out those Regulations in the letter as 
well as the spirit, and will refuse to seize and shoot hostages, 





tT 
or practise any of the other horrors of vicarious and 
collective punishment. We are quite sure what th 
answer would be from this country, and indeed from the 
Allies generally. The Americans very naturally do aa 
want to inflame German feeling unnecessarily, or to a 
to be opposed to Germany in sentiment. It would also 
be monstrous for us to make any suggestions which if 
adopted might expose America—which we can only regard 
as one vast “ undefended town or place”—to the peril of 
German anger and German reprisals should victory jn 
the end rest with the Germans. We do think, however 
that, without being unduly provocative, the American 
Government might fairly do something to save the ciyj] 
population from the miseries suffered by civilians jn 
Belgium, and from being exposed to that “gospel of hell” 
which is set forth in the Proclamations, Tele. and 
letters which we have quoted above. America would not 
make any claim to judge on the evidence one way or the 
other, but merely point out that, if Germany asserted her 
right to revolutionize the rules of civilized warfare, the 
world ought to have notice, and that she should at once 
withdraw from the Hague Convention of 1907. Germany 
cannot have it both ways. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S MESSAGE. 


: oe months ago—to be precise, on September 12th— 

we published an article entitled “A Word to 
America.” In that article, with all the emphasis at our 
command, we urged upon the American people the 
imperative duty of considering the question of national 
defence, and of taking suitable action. We pointed 
out that in all human probability the Allies would 
beat the Germans, but that, since all human calcula- 
tions were fallible, it might be that the Germans would 
beat the Allies, and that in that case on America wouid 
devolve the duty of protecting the English ideals of civil 
freedom, the right of self-government, and the rights 
of democracy. If Germany should come to dominate the 
Old World, it was, we argued, unthinkable that she would 
leave the New World alone, for the world was not big 
enough to contain the antagonistic ideals of militarism and 
liberty. Unless the unthinkable took place,and America were 
willing to become a kind of vassal State to Germany, the 
Germans would have to extinguish what they would regard 
as the dangerous torch of liberty on the other side of the 
Atlantic. If not, it might some day fire their own Imperial 
buildings. Therefore we urged upon America the need for 
making preparation for national defence before it was too 
late. We may perhaps be allowed to quote a passage from 
our article on the preparations required to make her 
safe :— 

“What we should like to see America do is considerably to 
augment her Fleet, to raise her Regular Army to at least a 
quarter of a million, with a Reserve, and to make the Militia a 
Nationai and not a State Militia, and increase it to at least 
a million men in all. But perhaps Americans will say: ‘That 
would be a very dangerous policy. It might provoke Germany to 
attack us at once and before we are ready. Our condition may be 
one for anxiety, but do not let us make it worse by rashness.’ We 
are bound to admit there is something in that view, but, at any 
rate, even the Germans could not claim to dictate to America as 
to whether she should increase her store of the munitions of war. 
Not even the military caste of Prussia would venture upon such 
an outrage as that. At least, then, let America set her arms and 
munition factories to work, so that she may feel that if the need 
were to come she would not be faced with the worst tragedy that 
a great and strong nation could be faced with—that of having 
millions of men at her disposal, but all useless because they have 
noarms. We shall be accused, no doubt, of talking as if armed 
mobs made anarmy. We are fully alive to the fact that they do 
not. But we will say this: there is one thing essential to the 
soldier, and that is the rifle. If the rifles are not forthcoming it 
is not worth while even to try to make anarmy. Any nation, 
however, that has rifles may, at any rate, attempt to defend 
itself, and who knows that it would not succeed, as Grant and 
Sherman and Sheridan succeeded, in hammering an army into 
shape as the war proceeded? Therefore, once again, we would 
warn the President of the United States and Congress not to trust 
toa chapter of accidents, but to see to it that if America is to 
defend herself she shall be in a position to do the work.” 

We confess to no small sense of pride in finding that 
America’s first citizen, the President of the United States, 
has now spoken to his countrymen in a similar spirit. The 
tiny whisper of the English journalist has been taken 
up bya voice which will be heard by the ears of a hundred 
million of men. It is true, no doubt, that not only does 
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6S . s 
President Wilson give counsel to his countrymen in terms 


which compared to ours might be represented by a thousand 
millions to one, but also that he speaks froma very different 
standpoint—the standpoint of the convinced ifist. That, 
however, we venture to say, is 2 non-essentia fact. What 
is essential is that, though by so different a road, he has 
reached exactly the point which we reached in our article 
three months ago—the need for America to increase her 
means of defence. To show that we are not exaggerating 
we will put before our readers verbatim the passage in the 
Presidential Message which deals with the question of 
armaments :— 

“We have always found means to defend ourselves against 
attack and shall find means whenever it may be necessary. The 
dread of the power of any other nation we are incapable of. We 
are the true friend of all nations because we threaten none, covet 
the possession of none, and desire the overthrow of none. Therein 
lies our greatness. We, as the champions of peace and concord, 
just now should be particularly jealous of this distinction, because 
it is the dearest at present. I hope that this reputation may 
presently in God’s providence bring us an opportunity, seldom 
youchsafed to any nation, to counsel and obtain peace in the world. 
If asked, ‘ Are you ready to defend yourselves?” we reply, ‘ Most 
assuredly, to the utmost.’ Yet we shall not turn America into an 
armed camp. We must depend in every time of national peril, 
not upon a standing Army nor upon a reserve Army, but upon the 
citizenry, trained and accustomed to arms. It will be the right 
American policy to provide a system by which every citizen volun- 
teering may be made familiar with the use of modern arms and 
the rudiments of drill and maneuvre, The National Guard should 
be developed and strengthened. More than this would merely 
mean that we had lost our self-possession, been thrown off our 
balance by a war with which we have nothing to do. A powerful 
Navy we have always regarded as our proper and natural means 
of defence, but who shall tell us now what sori of Navy to build? 
The country has been misinformed. We have not been negligent 
of national defence. We shall profit by the lesson of every new 
experience, every new circumstance, and what is needed will be 
adequately done.” 

We have nothing but respectful praise for the fine spirit 
in which President Wilson’s Message is conceived. All we 
want to urge upon the American people is that action, and 
efficient action, should follow on his words. We quite agree 
that it is the greatness and glory of America to be the 
true friend of all nations, to “threaten none, covet the 
possession of none, and desire the overthrow of none.” 
No ideal could be higher or better worth preserving. We 
also are entirely with President Wilson when he says that 
the American people should be specially proud of being 
the champions of peace and concord. But we would urge 
him and his fellow-citizens not to be content with general 
expressions, but, in America’s own vigorous language, to 
“make good.” Americans must not feed themselves on 
the enervating food of generalization. Let them be lovers 
of peace, but let them take thought how to defend its 
citadel. Artemus Ward, in one of those pieces of inspired 
humour which delighted our fathers in the “ sixties,” 
grimly remarked that, though the pen might be mightier 
than the sword, it stood a very slim chance against the 
needle-gun! Generous thoughts and generous feelings are 
mighty things, no doubt, but, like the pen, they would stand 
a very slim chance against a German machine gun or the 
howitzers which shattered the forts of Liége, Namur, and 
Antwerp. The Angel of Peace, if she is not to be smothered 
with artillery fire, needs very strong protectors. 

As friends of America, we are delighted with President 
Wilson’s answer to the question, “ Are we ready ? "—* Most 
assuredly, to the utmost.” But we are bound to urge our 
flesh and blood across the Atlantic to make quite sure that 
the “utmost” is the utmost not in courage, chivalry, and 
moral determination, but in material, for in these days the 
man whose courage is not supported by good arms goes like 
a sheep to the slaughter. When President Wilson tells us 
that the American people will not turn America into an 
armed camp we are entirely with him. It is not necessary for 
America to have a huge standing Army. She can trust the 
citizenry—why not the good old phrase beloved of Lincoln, 
“the common people” ?—when the citizenry are, in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s phrase, “trained and accustomed to arms.” 
We must remind President Wilson, however, that at the 
present moment the American people are not only not 
trained and accustomed to arms, but, what is worse, that 
they do not possess arms or ammunition to put into the 
hands of a citizenry, trained or untrained. We venture to 
say once more what we said in our original “ Word to 
America.” What America ought to do is, while there is 
yet time, to prepare the material for the improvisation of 





an Army of national defence, should the need come upon 
her. And she should remember that the less well trained 
and established the Army is the more need is there that 
the equipment should be the very best in the world. A 
great artist can draw with a stick dipped in ink; a great 
tennis player cantake a shovel from the parlour fire-irons and 
play with it a very creditable game; a great polo player 
can make something of a game on a cunning donkey; but 
the amateur and the beginner want the very best tools to 
help them. 

The best model for America, in our opinion, is the Swiss 
Army. With a population so vast as that of America it 
would in all probability be quite enough to give every male 
citizen a competent training in arms in his youth, and then 
to trust to volunteering from this trained citizenry, pro- 
vided always that the Government had in their arsenals 
plenty of rifles and plenty of guns. If, in addition to 
learning to read, write, and cipher, every young American 
had a few months’ compulsory training, as in New Zealand 
and Australia, there would be no fear of militarism growing 
up, and yet when men flocked to the colours in a crisis 
they would know their drill and know how to shoot. ‘I'o 
make this system efficient it must not be a question of 
selected men, but of every one. Every male citizen who 
had reached the age of twenty-one should already have been 
obliged either to go through six months’ recruit training 
and then have his name entered upon the Reserve, or else 
to serve for four years in an improved State Militia. That 
in time would give America a reservoir of men trained to 
arms into which she could dip when the need arose. She 
must remember, however, that though in this way she could 
secure plenty of infantry soldiers and plenty of mounted 
corps, in the case of the specialist branches, the 
Artillery and the Engineers and the General Staff, she 
must not trust to improvisation. She must act instead 
on the very wise principle acted on by the Boers, who, 
trusting as they did to their commandos for the rank-and- 
file, always maintained a regular professional artillery. 
America should have, and could have, professional 
artillery corps and machine-gun sections large enough 
to provide artillery and machine guns for an Army of a 
couple of million men. Indeed, America’s Regular Army 
should practically consist of Artillery and Engineers. ‘To 
be specific, we would leave the present American standing 
Army as it is—a very useful Federal Police Force—but 
make all additions to it consist of Artillery and Engineers ; 
the latter, of course, in much smaller numbers than the 
gunners. 

We will end with a riddle which we hope will not be 
thought irrelevant by our American readers. How does the 
American “citizenry, trained and accustomed to arms,” 
differ from the English Territorials or the men of the New 
Army, raised for the duration of the war? Why should 
the one description of the fighting man inspire the friend 
of peace, and the other send cold shivers down his back ? 
For ourselves, we give it up. 





THE CROWNING PROOF. 


y ig crowning proof that German intrigue and cynicism 
caused the war was provided in the remarkable 

statement which Signor Giolitti, the ex-Prime Minister, 

made in the Italian Chamber last Saturday. He said :— 


“On August 9th, 1913, the Marquis Di San Giuliano, then 
Foreign Minister, sent me the following telegram: ‘ Austria has 
communicated to us and to Germany her intention of acting 
against Serbia, and defines such action as defensive, hoping to 
establish in regard to the Triple Alliance a casus foederis, which I 
regard as inapplicable. I am endeavouring to arrange with 
Germany for joint cfforts to be made to prevent such action by 
Austria, but it will be necessary to say clearly that we do not 
consider such possible action as defensive, that we do not believe, 
therefore, a casus foederis exists,’ I replied: ‘If Austria acts against 
Serbia it is evident that a casus foederis is not established. It is not 
a case of defence, because no one thinks of attacking Austria. It 
is necessary that Austria should be informed of this in the most 
formal manner, and Germany must be urged to take action to turn 
Austria from this very dangerous adventure.’ ” 


Before this revelation the jig-saw picture of German guilt 
was already almost complete. The picture for a long time 
had stood out plain and forbidding, and no unprejudiced 
person had been able to doubt its terrible meaning. Still, 
there were a few parts of the jig-saw puzzle which were 
missing. Most of these were pay by the French 





Yellow Book, and they certainly made a startling addition 
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to the picture. The last piece was produced by Signor 
Giolitti last Saturday and duly fitted into its place. 

The finished picture conveys to us something more 
than the origins of the present war. It provides an 
explanation of the second Balkan War. Every one 
remembers that when the Balkan Allies had successfully 
defeated Turkey, Bulgaria turned without warning on 
her former co-operators, Serbia and Greece, and, in 
what seemed an unparalleled act of madness, tried to 
take from them with the sword territory which was 
at the moment in their occupation. We can now 
fairly form the deduction that Bulgaria, who had 
been in the confidence of Austria as regards Balkan 
affairs, did not doubt that Austria would fall upon Serbia 
in accordance with the plan which has just been disclosed. 
As for the bearing of Signor Giolitti’s statement on the 
causes of the present war, we must take back even the 
concession we had beeu able to make to the German point 
of view, that the murder of the Archdukeand his wife was 
sufficient justification for the sending of an exceptionaily 
severe ultimatum to Serbia. For we see now, in the light 
of Signor Giolitti’s statement, that the murder was not 
the cause but merely the pretext of the ultimatum. The 
campaign against Serbia had been planned a year before. It 
had hung fire then perhaps solely because Italy had honour- 
ably and firmly refused to have anything todo with it. But 
it had never been absent from the minds of German and 
Austrian statesmen, and when such an excellent pretext as 
the murder of the Archduke presented itself the old plan 
was quickly put into action. But this time Germany and 
Austria did not trouble to consult Italy at all. They com- 
municated to her not a single word of their intentions. 
Why should they ? They had laid the same plan before 
her a year before and had received her answer—the only 
answer that could be returned by scrupulous statesmen 
careful for the peace of the world. That the plan of 1913 
and the plan of 1914 would probably cause a European 
war was admitted by Germany and Austria—the whole 
point of Germany’s communication to Italy in 1913 was to 
ascertain whether she could be persuaded to regard 
an attack on Serbia as a casus foederis; in other words, 
whether she was to be relied upon in a European war. Sir 
Edward Grey, in his negotiations before the war, freely 
assented to the proposition that Austria had a right to 
punish Serbia for the anti-Austrian feeling which (whether 
the Serbian Government were directly or indirectly 
responsible) had culminated in the murder of the Arch- 
duke. But all the time Sir Edward Grey was uncon- 
sciously only approving of a colourable pretext for a 
deep-laid military scheme by the great Central Powers. 
Once again we must draw attention to the persistence 


of the Bismarckian tradition that what is morally 
wrong must be made, by the manipulation of some 
fortunate accident, to appear morally right. The way 


in which the murder of the Archduke was used 
was a repetition, in another form, of the falsification 
of the Ems telegram. In the Danish War, in the 
Austro-Prussian War, and in the Franco-German War a 
device of this sort was in every case employed. And now 
the proof is clear that the same thing was done in 
bringing about the most frightful war in history. The 
plot against Serbia, we repeat, was an old plot, and if it 
had not been attached to the Archduke’s name some other 
incident would sooner or later have been found as an 
excuse. The will for a European war was there. The war 
was bound to come when there was a conjunction of what 
were judged to be favourable military circumstances with 
some incident that might with ingenious hypocrisy be 
turned to give Germany the appearance of acting on high 
moral grounds, 

It is very interesting to mark how perfectly the revelation 
by Signor Giolitti fits in with portions of the French 
Yellow Book. It is enough to thrill the most jaded 
plodder at jig-saw puzzles. For instance, M. Jules 
Cambon in November, 1913, sent to his Government the 
report of a conversation which had just taken place 
between the King of the Belgians and the German 
Emperor in the presence of General von Moltke. He 
wrote that a deep impression had been made on the King, 
and continued :— 

“T am in no way surprised by the impression created, which 
corresponds with that made on me some time ago. Hostility 
aginst us is becoming more marked, and the Emperor has ceased 








as 
to be a partisan of peace, The German Emperor's interlocuto: 
thought up to the present, as did everybody, that William the 
Second, whose personal influence has been exerted in many critical 
circumstances in favour of the maintenance of peace, was stil] in 
the same state of mind. This time, it appears, he found hi 
completely changed. The German Emperor is no longer in his 
eyes the champion of peace against the bellicose tendencies of 
certain German parties. William II. has been brought to think 
that war with France is inevitable, and that it will have to come 
one day or the other. The Emperor, it need hardly be said, 
believes in the crushing superiority of the German Army and in 
its assured success. General von Moltke spoke in exactly the same 
sense as his Sovereign. He also declared that war was n 
and inevitable, but he showed himself still more certain of succesg 
‘For,’ said he to the King, ‘this time we must put an end to it’ 
(cette fois it faut en finir), ‘and your Majesty can hardly doubt 
the irresistible enthusiasm which on that day will carry away the 
whole German people.” The King of the Belgians protested that 
to interpret the intentions of the French Government in this 
manner was to travesty them, and to allow oneself to be misled as 
to the feelings of the French nation by the manifestations of a few 
hotheads, or of conscienceless intriguers.” 


Here we see the same plot in another aspect. The 
German Emperor had been converted by the war party, 
We assume for the moment that, as M. Jules Cambon 
believes, the Emperor had formerly been consistently in 
favour of peace, and that his conversion was quite recent. 
Three months after the attempt to reconcile Italy to a 
European war, we find the Emperor trying to reconeile the 
King of the Belgians to the same thing. There was no 
mention of Serbia, because Serbia was too far away to 
interest Belgium. France took the place of Serbia as the 
country that must be “ finished with.” But the plot was 
the same. The rise of Germany on the wreckage of Europe 
was the object. 

We need add only a few words from the British stand. 
point. No doubt the British Government were informed 
about the plot against Serbia in 1913. And they must 
have known that the meaning of it was a general war. 
Italy perceived that clearly enough, and it cannot be 
supposed that the vision of the British Foreign Office was 
less penetrating. When exactly the same action against 
Serbia was proposed again in 1914, why did not the British 
Government instantly recognize that Germany meant to 
bring about the great war at last? We can suppose only 
that Sir Edward Grey refused to believe so much evil of 
any country. He hoped against hope. He wrote, spoke, 
and acted on the assumption that Germany could not, 
after all, mean what previous information indicated that 
she did mean. If our surmise be correct, Sir Edward 
Grey risked being taken ata military disadvantage by men 
obviously intent on war, in the desperate hope that they 
might be turned from their purpose. But what an extra- 
ordinary proof this is that he went all lengths to pre- 
serve peace—the most overwhelming proof, we think, that 
has yet been laid before the world! 





THE SUDAN AND THE EMPIRE. 


HE country has been deeply moved and gratified 

at the way in which the Boer population of 
South Africa has rallied to the Empire. Almost 
equally gratifying is the attitude of the Sudanese 
chiefs and people towards the British Empire, with which 
they have been so recently connected. It is only fifteen 
years since the conquest of the Sudan was completed, and 
already British influence is firmly established in that 
country; English and Arabic papers are published in 
Khartoum, and the leading inhabitants follow with keen 
interest the fortunes of the British Empire. A selection 
of copies of the Sudan Times which we recently received 
shows how active is the loyalty of the Sudanese chiefs and 
spiritual leaders. Take, for example, a report ofa declara- 
tion issued by a large number of Ulema, religious Sheikhs, 
and notables of the Sudan. The signatories of this 
declaration state that under the British Government they 
have never experienced other than the greatest respect for 
their religion: “ Material support has been given to our 
places of worship. Ulema have been appointed to teach 
the precepts of our religion, and Judges to settle all 
questions pertaining to the Mohammedan law. Schools 
have been established for the enlightening of our children, 
facilities have been given to us fur the performance of the 
holy pilgrimage to Mecca and for visiting the Holy Places. 
Justice and security have been established throughout our 
country.” The signatories go on to declare that they have 
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i ith Turkey, and are heart and soul with their 

eee Ay The first of the signatories is the 
Prand Mufti of the Sudan, and a long list of names 
acts ‘declaration by a body especially responsible for the 
religious teaching of the people is particularly important 
as ‘an additional proof of the complete failure of the 
Germans to raise a religicus war. Parenthetically it may 
be noted that the Sudan papers quote in full the magnifi- 
cent appeal which H.H. the Aga Khan made to the 
members of the Khoja community, of which he is head, 
and also quote the impressive declaration made by H.H. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. The importance attached in the 
Sudan to these declarations by Indian Mohammedans is 
the outcome of the world-wide character of the Moham- 
medan religion. No doubt Mohammedans are divided into 
sects, even as Christians are, but they probably appreciate 
toa greater extent than the majority of Christians the 
essential unity of their religion in spite of the divergencies 
of sects. It was on this unity that the Germans were 
counting when they hoped to stir up a Jehad; but, with 
characteristic blundering, the German diplomatists forgot 
that it is only possible to stir Mohammedans to a religious 
war when their religion is attacked. Neither in the Sudan, 
nor in India, nor in any Mohammedan country under 
British influence has there been any attack on the Moham- 
medan religion, and in the nature of things it is hardly 

robable that sincere Moslems would consent to engage m 
warat the bidding of the Jews and agnostics who so largely 
constitute the Young Turk Party, and who, with the aid of 
German warships, have obtained control of the Turkish 
Government. 

The attitude of the civil chiefs in the Sudan is as satisfac- 
tory as that of the religious leaders. Two important docu- 
ments are published in the Sudan Times of November 12th. 
One is a telegram from Sayed Ali el Mirghani to Sir 
Reginald Wingate, the Sirdar and Governor-General. This 
important chief opens his telegram by declaring his grief 
at the action of Turkey in precipitating a war against 
Great Britain. He goes on: “It is beyond dispute that 
the entire Mohammedan world disapproves of this act, 
and is greatly angered with the aggressive German Empire, 
which is the author of all these mishaps, and with the 
Turkish clique which follows its advice.” A very similar 
message is published from Sheikh Yusef el Hindi, who 
emphasizes a point which is doubtless more appreciated in 
the Sudan than here. We quote his words: “ We are 
now informed of the war that has broken out between you 
and the Turks—the Turks, whose oppression we have 
fought before you—and we therefore seize this opportunity 
to renew our expression of loyalty.” A large number of 
messages of a similar character were received by the 
Governor-General from different parts of the Sudan, all 
expressing loyalty to Great Britain, and dissociating 
themselves from the action taken by Turkey. The 
Sudanese still remember that they have suffered from 
Turkey in the past, and are not likely to feel any en- 
thusiasm for the ideals of the Young Turks, 

As an interesting sidelight on the attitude of the popula- 
tion, it is worth while to record a report of a meeting of 
merchants and notables in the town of Wad Medani, in 
the Blue Nile province. The meeting was summoned by 
the Kadi of the province, who delivered an enthusiastic 
address, and urged those present to contribute liberally to 
tle Prince of Wales’s Fund. At the end of the meeting 
a Committee was appointed to receive contributions. 
Prominent Sheikhs and other notables were elected mem- 
bers of the Committee. The first subscription was made 
on thespot, and totalled £42. Equally interesting as an 
illustration of the cosmopolitan character of the Sudan is 
the report of a concert organized by the Syrian com- 
munity of Khartoum to raise money for the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund. The concert ended with the “ Marseillaise,” 
the “ Khedivial Hymn,” and “God Save the King.” Similar 
actions and expressions of loyalty are recorded on the part 
of Egyptians, Greeks, Armenians, and other residents in 
the Sudan. 

_ That results such as these should have been achieved 
in a country which has been for so brief a period under 
British rule is a tremendous testimonial to the character 
of the men to whom has been entrusted the duty of 
upholding British principles of government. The most 
fundamental of those principles is respect for the liberty 








of others. In the Sudan, as in India, and as in all parts 
of the British Empire, it has been a primary principle of 
British rule to leave people free to live their own lives as 
far as possible in their own way, and above all to leave 
them free to follow the observances of their own religion. 
The second basic principle of British rule is the main- 
tenance of justice. People not only want to live 
their own lives in their own way, but they want to 
feel assured that, where their liberties are infringed by 
their neighbours, their own Government will secure justice 
for them. It has been partly the deliberate purpose 
and partly the inherited instinct of our race to aim at 
securing justice to all men, and in all parts of the British 
dominions suitors can go before a British Judge ora Judge 
trained in British principles feeling confident that, though 
conceivably mistakes may be made, yet the intention of the 
Court will be to do justice between man and man. But 
the mere laying down of these principles of British rule 
would be useless unless the men were available to give 
effect to them. That has been, perhaps, in the long run 
the final cause of British success throughout the world. It 
is certainly one of the principal causes of the marvellous 
success we have achieved in so brief a period in the Sudan. 
In particular, gratitude is due to Sir Reginald Wingate, 
the Sirdar and Governor-General. He has devoted himself 
with unceasing activity to the tremendous task assigned to 
him, and has succeeded by his personality in winning the 
hearts of the people over whom he has been set to govern. 

It is perhaps worth while to remind our readers of the 
curious international position of the Sudan, which in 
some ways is even more curious than that of Egypt. 
Technically Egypt still remains a portion of the Turkish 
Empire, occupied by British troops for the maintenance 
of order and the protection of the country against 
foreign enemies. At the present moment, by a strange 
paradox, those foreign enemies include the svuldiers of the 
Sultan of Turkey, who is also the overlord of Egypt, and 
it would require a very astute lawyer indeed to give a legal 
explanation of this paradox. The position of the Sudan is 
doubly complicated, for, though it was conquered partly 
by Egyptian troops, is directly connected with the 
Egyptian Crown, and has received, at any rate until last 
year, a regular subsidy from the Egyptian Treasury, yet 
the authority of the ritish Government has been 
recognized from the outset, and the British as well as the 
Egyptian flag waves over Khartoum. In practice this 
direct acknowledgment of the British connexion has this 
advantage, that it enables the Sudan to be governed as if 
it were a British possession, and in effect the actual 
Government of the Sudan is independent of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. Asa result the Sudan has been saved 
from the interference of foreign Powers, who in Egypt are 
able to claim extra-territorial rights, and consequently it 
has been possible to press forward reforms which in Egypt 
have been blocked. More generally, British officials have 
had a freer hand, while in many ways also they have had a 
newer soil on which to work. The results achieved are 
a credit to our race, and should be a cause of gratitude 
from all of us at home to the men who have done the 
work on the spot. 








THE NEW GERMAN ARTILLERY. 


O vague have been the rumours about the enormous new 
German siege guns of 42 cm., or 16°5 in. (frequently spoken 

of as 17in. guns), that we come across what looks like highly 
material evidence of their existence with something of a 
sheck. This evidence is a scientific drawing of the gun in the 
Engineer of November 20th. It is not certain that the gun 
has been used in the field, but the Engineer says it is pretty 
certain that Krupps made a small number experimentally— 
eight at most. If the guns were brought into the field, they 
were probably fired by Krupps’ own people, as the German 
gunners had never had any experience of them. Their con- 
struction had been kept secret, and they had never been 
outside the works at Essen before the war. A traveller saw 


what he believed to be one of these 42 cm. guns in Cologne 
Station, and the drawing (reproduced, we ought to say, from 
the French paper Le Génie Civil) was made from the par- 
ticulars he supplied. The gun is mounted on a kind of 
gondola truck, fifty-nine feet long. This truck is carried on 
two bogies so that it can take sharp curves on the railways. 
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The gun carriage is borne by a live roller ring, a little more 
than nine feet in diameter, and is rotated by hydraulic power. 
The gun is elevated, as well as turned, by hydraulic power. 
When it is in action hydraulic jacks are placed under the 
truck, thus relieving the bogies of all weight. The gun is 
fired by electricity from a distance. The shell, which is said 
to be nearly five feet long, is charged with picric acid, and has 
a range of nearly nine miles at forty-five degrees’ elevation. 
A small revolving crane is used to pick the shells out of the 
ammunition waggon and place them on the loading tray. It 
is not known what means are used for ramming the shell 
home. 

The whole siege train for this gun is necessarily very large. 
Besides the gun truck and ammunition waggon, there are a 
locomotive and tender, a carriage for the gun crew, and 
a waggon containing a petrol engine to drive the various 
auxiliaries—bydraulic pumps, a dynamo, and so forth. The 
whole train cannot weigh less than three hundred tons. 
Although it is probable that the shells, which contain an 
abnormally high proportion of explosive, are comparatively 
thin, they cannot weigh much less than three-quarters of a ton. 
One need only bear such facts in mind to come to the con- 
elusion that the movements and firing of the gun must all be 
extremely slow. A few stately rounds a day would be all that 
it could accomplish. For nearly all purposes a smaller piece 
would have great advantages, even on the assumption that the 
use of the largest possible artillery was necessary. In only 
one case ina hundred where siege artillery is required could 
the 42 cm. be used. It could not be carried over makeshift 
bridges nor on inferior roads; the damage done to both bya 
siege train weighing three hundred tons would be very great, 
even if it did not break them down. 

The evidence is far from conclusive that the 42 cm. was 
employed in battering down the Belgian forts. A smaller 
gun could have done the work, and probably did doit. As 
the Engineer pointed out in a previous article, forts have 
hitherto been built on the principle that the largest weapon 
likely to be brought against them would be a 9 in. howitzer, 
throwing a shell of about 300 1b. It seems quite probable 
that the well-known Austrian 28cm. (llin.) gun was 
borrowed by the Germans to bombard the Belgianforts. The 
guns in the outer forts of defended cities are protected either 
by chilled cast-iron cupolas or by forged-steel turrets. These 
are surrounded by aprons of cast-iron, or mild-steel blocks, 
designed to protect the ring on which the cupola or turret 
revolves. Below the turret are various vaults of ferro- 
concrete, some containing machinery and the shell hoists, and 
others serving as shelters for the garrison, When a cupola 
er turret is struck by a 748 Ib. shell, fired from an 11 in. 
gun, it is sure to be penetrated. But high-angle fire from 
howitzers is uncertain, and the Belgian forts were destroyed, 
as a matter of fact, not because much damage was done to 
the cupolas, which offered a small target, but because the 
ferro-concrete mass was broken. The cupolas resting on the 
eoncrete became jammed and would no longer revolve, and 
the vaults themselves were laid open to shell fire. As regards 
the alleged poisoning of the garrison by the fumes of the 
mélinite shells, it is worth while to say here that, according 
to the Enginecr, this was purely imaginary. “ Picric acid,” it 
eays, “when it detorates completely, generates a certain 
volume of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, but the blast 
and subsequent inrush of air are eo violent that little danger 
of suffocation is to be apprehended. When the picric acid is 
partly burnt and partly detonated, as is usually the case, the 
fumes are pungent and disagreeable, but not dangerous. The 
same applies to trinitrotoluol and similar explosives.” 

It must not be supposed that the French are without a gun 
to match the 28cm. The French 28 cm. Schneider gun was 
built in 1911 as a reply to the Krupp 28cm. The Schneider 
gun can be converted into a wheeled unit without the heavy 
girder waggon used by Krupps for the same type of weapon. 
It has an ingenious gallows frame, by which the platform is 
lowered into a hole in the ground. The platform is of the 
“tank” form, and when in position is filled with ferro-con- 
erete. This takes ten days to set; but the gun has often 
been fired successfully before the concrete was firm. The 
Schneider 28 cm. weighs four tons, which is lighter than its 
Krupp brother. To give an idea of what weights can be 
moved about with an army, it may be mentioned that 
traction engines weighing twenty-two tons were discarded by 





eesneneessisene ial 
the British Army some years ago as being too heavy. The 
y 
could not be used on second-class roads, much less “ go an 
where.” No doubt some of the fine French and German sae 
roads would carry almost any weight, but it is to be remem. 
bered that an advancing army will always find the bridges 
destroyed. 

Another piece of siege artillery which may possibly haye 
been used in the war is the 12in. (45 ton) naval gun 
which Krupps brought out a few years ago. It was mounted 
on a railway bogie waggon with sixteen pairs of wheels, 
Forty-five tons is not an excessive weight for one set of wheels 
as some locomotive engines weigh a hundred tons. The gun 
can only be fired from the railway, and can be elevated only 
ten degrees. The range at this elevation, however, is over five 
miles, and the fire is much more accurate than with the drop- 
ping shots of a howitzer. 

The last piece of German artillery which we shall mention 
is the trench howitzer or bomb-thrower. The Minenwerfer 
has been used with some success on one occasion aguinst 
the Indians, but on other occasions the aim has been less lucky 
and the casualties have been slight. The little trench howitzer 
weighs only two hundredweight, including its bed on wheels, 
yet it fires a shell of 1851b. The method of firing is pecniiar, 
The shell is placed on the muzzle of the gun, and is propelled 
by a rod which projects from the shell and passes down the 
bore of the gun. The shell is a steel sphere fifteen inches in 
diameter filled with high explosive. When it is driven from 
the gun the projecting rod is released (as though the stick of 
a rocket were released from the bead) and the shell flies on 
alone. The shell carries four hundred yards at an elevation 
of forty-three degrees. The range is decreased by further 
elevating the gun. 

We shall have to wait a long time, we surmise, till the 
merits or demerits of the various new weapons are proved. 
Perhaps before judgment is delivered other new weapons will 
be introduced. The data are still very imperfect. We cannot 
say yet, for instance, whether the old-fashioned grenade will 
enjoy a revival in future wars owing to the fact that the out- 
flanking of one huge conscript army by another similar army 
is in many circumstances impossible, and that therefore the 
trenches of the two armies approach within a few yards of one 
another on a parallel front. At this moment, at all events, 
the rival armies in Flanders can easily throw hand-grenades 
across the narrow gap which separates them. The noiseless 
but dangerous little steel arrows known as fléchettes, which 
are dropped from aeroplanes, are a French invention, and the 
French still seem to have a monopoly of their use. As to the 
rumours about shells which contain liquid air, or poisonous 
gases, and which bave an enormous area of destruction, we 
prefer to remain sceptical at present. But what a fearful 
spectacle is presented by that which is already certain! 
Death comes from the air, and from beneath the ground, and 
from under the sea. The only thing beyond dispute is that 
human endurance surmounts everything, and that he was a 
short-sighted prophet who said that war would become too 
terrible to continue. The man in the trenches does not perhaps 
argue it out philosophically with himself, but he knows by an 
heroic and steadying instinct that the worst that can happen 
to him is death; and that death, whatever it may be, and 
however it may come, is no more than death. 





THE SPARE BEDROOM. 


UR national individuality has been threatened, with the 
result that all English institutions are at this moment 
specially dear to the Englishman. We are prepared to 
defend them from first to last—from the system of govern- 
ment to the spare bedroom. Indeed, though we may jestingly 
call the spare bedroom the least among our typically 
English institutions, it counts for a good deal in our national 
life. It has been instrumental in the development of the 
middle-class Englishman, and he, after all, is the typical 
Englishman. Among the bourgeoisies of Europe the English- 
man alone can have a friend to stay. He regards the power 
to dispense hospitality as a necessary part of his dignity. On 
the Continent a spare bedroom might almost be said to be 
an attribute of greatness. Plain people know of no such 
social luxury. 
Just now English spare bedrooms are full of foreigners, who 
throw up their hands in amazement at this strange feature of 
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: :-hman’s castle. Our ways are not to be understood, 
ee a are the only people who understand how to 
make a good fire, a fire which can take the place of the sun, 
et we will keep the windows open. We boast that we alone 
om make a “home.” We hate a life lived in public, yet 
we all aspire to keep open house. We are the shyest 
nation in the world, so stiff and gauche that all foreigners 
laugh at us when they have no immediate reason to like us ; 
but we alone have sufficient effrontery to invite third persons 
to witness our domestic life, and to go and look on at the 
domesticities of others. Have we no feeling for the privacy 
of the family? The immediate result is a certain cere- 
monialism, from which perhaps springs some of our stiff- 
ness, our high standard of comfort and cleanliness, our less 
admirable liking for show, and our strong house-pride. We 
are not unconscious of the witness who sleeps, or who may 
shortly come to sleep, in the spare bedroom, or of the witnesses 
who constantly come to tea or dinner. Moreover, we know 
what a great many other homes are like, and we feel the 
force of emulation. We all want our home and our habits to 
be as handsome and refined as those of other Englishmen of 
our class. The present writer will never forget having 
taken a French farmer—not a peasant—over an English 
farmhouse. When he saw the sitting-room of the ladies of 
the family he was dumbfounded, and kept muttering: “ But 
they are well off here! We have nothing like this.” The 
room was not a specially pretty one, as the sophisticated 
count prettiness. It was cram-full of furniture, ornaments, 
and flowers. It had a certain beauty, even a certain poetry, 
about it, because it was evidently a treasure-house, and evi- 
dently the joy and pride of its owners. We use the word 
“pride” advisedly. They were proud of it, and they wished 
that it should be seen and admired. There is too much 
said against “ show,” in the better sense of an abused word. 
What we love and admire and value we want to show—in this 
country at any rate—from our children to our hearth. 

There is one obvious effect of the presence of the spare bed- 
room upon the English middle-class soul which may or may 
not be a good one, according to how you look at it. It 
does in a measure disintegrate the less close ties of blood. 
We do not mean that it divides parents and children, 
but it does militate against that family solidarity which 
keeps the Roman notion of patriarchal authority alive, for 
instance, in France. The expression “the head of the family ” 
has no authoritative meaning here—unless among the great, 
If children are brought up to be intimate only with their 
relations, while in some instances they may come to hate them, 
they will as a rule choose their friends from amongst them. 
The only outside sorrows and joys into which they enter will 
be those of their grandfathers and grandmothers, uncles and 
aunts and cousins, and the slight, very slight, aroma of 
comicality which hangs here about the titles of these relations 
of the second blood will not exist. In England we bring 
our children up to admit outside influence into the very heart 
of the family. The spare bedroom is the symbol of this 
legitimatizing of intrusion. We pay a price for it, but not 
a very heavy one. 

Would it be too much to say that while the spare bedroom 
remains an institution in England the marriage of convenience 
will never be very popular? There is an immense deal to be 
said for arranged marriages. It might well be argued that a 
change of custom in their favour would be of the nature of a 
reform. But, like a good many other reforms, it would cost 
more than at first appears. Youthful romance is but the 
face-price of such a change. It means the blocking out from 
the Englishman’s code of the virtue of hospitality—the 
reintroducing of the kind of family life which does not appear 
to suit us, and which, with an instinct that may appear vulgar 
and heartless to our neighbours, we ridicule. Only where 
the family circle is thus guarded can marriages of predilection 
be ruled out. 

But itis not in sentiment alone that the spare bedroom 
costs something. It will never be considered as a necessary 
part of the home in any country in which economy is regarded 
not as an expedient but as a virtue. We cannot get away 
from the fact that hospitality means a certain amount of 
waste, and presupposes some amount of margin in the calcu- 
lation of income. Now most Continentals save their margin. 
We play with it, and we like to play, not at almsgiving, but 
at pleasure-giving. We should all probably say that when 








we have a guest we live exactly as we do when we have none, 
That is the conventional middle-class attitude, and it is a 
handsome one; but it is not quite the truth. In reality, we 
put our best foot forward, and the bills go up by considerably 
more than the price of what our guest may eat. A Conti- 
tinental housekeeper would not like this expenditure. She 
would rather plan her housekeeping differently, live a little 
better at all times, and not waste on guests or “show.” 

Quite apart from its larger uses, however, we in England 
could never give up the spare bedroom—whatever may be the 
final high-water mark of town rents—because without one 
we should have nowhere to put those household gods im 
which we have ceased to believe. “That detestable chair” 
which So-and-so gave us, though we admired it once, and it is 
still far too good to get rid of, finds a haven in the spare bed- 
room. Those ornaments that we thought so much of before 
they went out of fashion, those old novels that no one reads 
twice and are too well bound to throw away—all go into the 
spare room. Then there are various pictures—things we 
once liked, and now like less. We could not bear to see 
them every day, but they “fill a space” very conveniently 
in the spare room. We have perhaps a sentimental respect 
for them. We could not ask them to live in the kitchens. 
For instance, the family portraits that are not a source 
of artistic pride, the landscapes our relations have painted 
and given to us, pictures of dogs long dead, and photographs 
of places to which we once travelled, possibly during a honey- 
moon—all these things are really dear to us, and are “ quite 
good,” but we have replaced them. We feel that they have 
a right to honourable shelter—in fact, to the lodging which we 
offer to our guests, to whom, so far as comfort is concerned, 
we offer always the best we have. The mistress of the house is 
naturally not much in the spare room, but probably she spends 
ten very agreeable minutes there before the arrival of a new 
guest. Then, as she pokes a bright fire, or puts a few flowers 
on the dressing-table, or looks at the soap and the writing- 
paper, she finds a moment to pay her respects to lares and 
penates out of date. That is where our children will put half 
our treasures—in the spare room! We must not, however, 
become sentimental. It is, as we have said, an honourable 
asylum. It has helped to form our children’s characters, 
perhaps it has had something to do with the founding of the 
Empire. The governing qualities seem to bear some relation 
to the custom of hospitality. All aristocracies keep the 
custom. It teaches something about liberty and something 
about conformity which can hardly be otherwise learned— 
and no inhospitable nation will ever discover the Englishman's 
secret of the easy yoke. An Englishman's house is his 
castle. It is never his prison. It is a haven, not a strong- 
hold guarded by relations. Into it his friends come freely, 
and out of it he himself goes readily, yet seldom without 
looking back, 





“THE DYNASTS” AT THE KINGSWAY. 


HE theatre has become the most grasping of the arts. In 
the full flush of its renaissance it seems to feel that 
there is no field of activity over which it cannot stretch its 
fingers. The political debate and the propaganda lecture long 
ago found a refuge behind its curtain. It thinks nothing of 
giving us Anna Karenina—of rattling through a three-volume 
novel in three hours. We are no longer surprised at seeing 
the music of a Schumann suile materialized behind the foot- 
lights. We scarcely turn a hair when we hear of a Bach 
oratorio performed as a comic opera. We may soon hope to 
see the vortex theory of the ether and the forty-seventh pro- 
position of Euclid footing it gaily upon the boards. But 
meanwhile Mr, Granville Barker bas done something scarcely 
less enterprising in presenting The Dynasts at the Kingsway 
Theatre. 

Every one has read The Dynasts, or at all events looked into 
it; and even those who have only read its title-page know 
that it is “an epic-drama of the war with Napoleon, in three 
parts, nineteen acts, and one hundred and thirty scenes.” A 
glance at the list of dramatis personae will also reveal two 
noticeable facts—first, that there are a very great number of 
them, since they include a large part of the inhabitants of 
Europe a hundred years ago, and, secondly, that besides these 
human personages there figure an indefinite series of “ phantom 
intelligences.” A further examination of the book will show 
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that among the scenes represented are, on the one hand, such 
events as the battle of Austerlitz, and, on the other hand, 
frequent revelations of the anatomy of the Immanent Will. 
“ Readers will readily discern,” in short, as Mr. Thomas Hardy 
remarks in his preface, “that The Dynasts is intended simply 
for mental performance, and not for the stage.” It is “literary 
drama,” and in a much more definite sense than such works as 
Atalanta in Calydon or Prometheus Unbound, for it is rot 
merely unsuitable for stage production, but incapable of it. 
Mr. Hardy did no more than borrow the rudiments of the 
machinery of the theatre, and produced a work of a non- 
descript form whose interest is partly historical, partly 
poetical, but principally philosophical—for its author has 
seized the Napoleonic Wars es a pretext for the exposition of his 
views upon the folly of human endeavour, the vanity of human 
desires, the inevitability of human destiny, and the horrors of life 
generally. It is unnecessary here to enter upon any criticism 
of the work as it was written, but a word of protest may be 
allowed against Mr. Hardy’s use of blank verse as his 
principal medium. It exhibits, to begin with, the author's 
total inability to control that supreme but most difficult 
of verse-forms; and more than that, not only is the verse 
ugly in itself, but it fails to give expression to the author's 
ideas, it seems to choke his imagination, and it is perhaps the 
main cause of the feebleness of the characterization of the 
chief characters. What object can conceivably be gained by 
making the Duke of Wellington exclaim during the battle of 
Waterloo :— 

“Hard pounding this, my men! 

You'll pound the longest !” 

“TI truly trust”! Was there ever a more hideous phrase? 
Was there ever a phrase more completely inexpressive in its 
weakness of Wellington’s character? And as a corollary it 
must be added that the non-blank-verse parts of the book 
often reach Mr. Hardy’s highest level—and we can think of 
no greater praise. The prose “comic relief” scenes are full 
of satirical humour and sharp character-drawing. The lyrical 
odes are touched with splendid music, and show an almost 
Swinburnian command of metre. Best of all, perhaps, are 
the descriptive “stage directions,” pictorial and imaginative, 
yet terse. 

In preparing The Dynasts for the Kingsway stage, Mr. 
Barker had before him two tasks, which we may call roughly 
the spiritual and the practical. His first business was to 
convert the gloomy and bitter metapbysics of Mr. Hardy’s 
pessimism into something that would harmonize with our 
feelings at the present time. This was not a very difficult 
thing to do, and it has been done with complete success. By 
selecting only those episodes from the story which are con- 
cerned with England, and by censoring, if we may say so, the 
comments made upon them by the Spirit Sinister and the 
Spirit Ironic, Mr. Barker has given us a spectacle which, in 
its content, cannot help moving us very deeply. There are 
strangely close parallels between England’s position now and 
her position a hundred years ago, and even the mere events of 
that other great war, presented bleakly and with an economy 
of comment, would stir us to a sense of the great ideals for 
which England fought then and is fighting again to-day. It 
was Mr. Barker's aim to arrange a version of The Dynasts 
which would affect a contemporary audience with some 
such feelings as these, and, as we have said, he has 
succeeded as well as the original work would allow him in the 
preparation of his version. There remained, however, the far 
more difficult practical task of putting this version upon the 
stage. How, indeed, could the battle of Waterloo be put 
upon the stage at all? How could a heterogeneous collection 
of short scenes be presented in rapid succession, without 
bewildering the audience? Would it not be obviously 
impossible to preserve the admirable stage directions which 
we have mentioned P And would the lyrical choruses also 
necessarily vanish? These are some of the questions by 
which Mr. Barker was faced, and those who are familiar with 
his other work will be able to guess his answer to some of 
them. The use of the Elizabethan principle of back-and- 
front stages, and the abandonment of realistic scenery, at 
once make possible the most rapid changes of scene, and to 
these devices we have already grown accustomed. But Mr. 


I truly trust 


Barker now adds another piece of machinery which solves 
his main problems at a blow. This new plan is to havea 
“reader,” who 


sits apart from the stage; reads out 





crest, 
descriptions of the scenes we have to visualize—so Mr 


Hardy’s stage directions can be used after all—narrateg 
to us the connecting events that separate scene from 
scene, and in general acts the part of showman. (We 
spoke of the plan as new; but in reality it is borrowed in itg 
essentials from the Moscow Art Theatre, where it was used for 
the performance of some dramatized scenes from Dostoevsky’s 
novel, The Brothers Karamazov.) In addition to the “reader.” 
Mr. Barker employs two unnamed allegorical figures on either 
side of the stage, who recite between them the choral odes 
and as much as remains of the comments of Mr. Hardy's 
“phantom intelligences.” All of this is excellent in theory, 
and much of it in practice. It is a little spoilt by over. 
acting, due in this case to a misconception common upon the 
stage. Without going deeply into the interesting question of 
the psychology of acting, we may say that an actor who ig 
playing the part of a person actually going through a violent 
experience on the stage rightly imitates closely a person 
going through the experience. When, however, an actor is 
merely describing the experience as having happened at some 
other time, whether to himself or to some one else, he ought 
to behave quite differently. This is often overlooked, 
Thus Mr. Ainley (the excellent “reader”), in describing 
a cavalry charge, actually behaves as though he were 
taking part in one before our very eyes—which only 
serves to make us remember we are at the Kingsway 
Theatre, and to make us feel rather hot and embarrassed, 
There is an important distinction between acting and de- 
claiming, and the sooner this distinction is grasped the better. 
But in spite of this fault, the “reader” and his assistants did 
very well on the whole, their enunciation in particular being 
remarkably clear. If we turn now from these adjuncts of the 
action to the action itself, our satisfaction must beless. Some 
of the acting, especially in the comic parts, was good; but in 
the serious scenes there was an unfortunate tendency to 
staginess, and we even noticed the melodramatic “sh” for 
“s” (“Aha! ’tish well”). But there isa more fundamental 
difficulty raised by this production which Mr. Barker might 
perhaps consider more carefully. Is it possible to combine 
non-realistic scenery with realistic costumes? It may be 
denied that illusion is an essential of the theatre, but it must 
be admitted that something was jarred upon by the spectacle 
of Wellington's Staff dressed historically down to the last 
gaiter-button and standing up against Mr. Norman Wilkin- 
son’s purely formal background. Perhaps, with extra- 
ordinarily skilful lighting, the thing might be achieved. But 
some of us at least are inclined to ask for everything or 
nothing. Either get a revolving stage and set each scene 
realistically—and how, even so, could Waterloo be managed ? 
—or turn down the lamps, give your characters masks and 
Post-Impressionist clothes, and, in short, treat The Dynasts 
frankly asa super-puppet-show. The risks from compromise 
upon the stage are terrible; and Mr. Barker’s compromise has 
sometimes brought him perilously near toa series of talleaua 
vivants in aid of a deserving charity. B. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tre “Srrcrator.”] 

Sir,—Though the Volunteer Training Movement is only some 
four months old, it bas been through many vicissitudes. When 
in the early days the “Press” gave us cold comfort, the 
Spectator identified itself with the idea by its advocacy of 
Home Guards. Now that my Association is no longer under 
the official ban, and the cause that three months ago was 
vetoed is not only sanctioned but commended by the Govern- 
ment as worthy of popular support as a useful contribution 
towards national defence, it is not surprising that I should 
come to you for your blessing. The movement is spreading 
like wildfire. Corps are springing up every day, and there is 
hardly a county in the United Kingdom that has not got its 
Volunteer Training Corps. Scotland is asking for its Sub- 
Committee with its score of corps, while the number of 
companies in Wales will soon justify its putting forward the 
same request. 

But we have no funds equal to the responsibilities. The 
Government, rightly I think, will not take any financial liability 
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for the movement : every spare penny of public money is wanted 
for the Expeditionary Force and the Regular Army. Besides, as 
goon asthe Exchequer admits liability, claims for pensions, for 
salaries, with the attendant State machinery, arise. So long 
as the corps are voluntary, most will be self-supporting, many 
men will equip themselves, and expenses will be kept down to 
the minimum. But you cannot have a great army spread 
over the country without having proper central machinery. 
The corps must be inspected and a proper standard of 
efficiency insisted on. Though our very able Committee of 
soldiers are giving their services gratuitously, I do not think 
it is fair to ask them to travel at their own expense. Speakers 
are being sent all over the country to help the initiation of 
corps, explain the scheme, and put the local Committee on 
right lines. The correspondence is enormous, and though 
most of our workers at headquarters are volunteers, we have 
to have a little army of typiste to answer and file letters. 
With an Income Tax of 2s. 6d. it may reasonably be said the 
citizen is giving quite enough to national defence; but if the 
State became responsible for the men in the Volunteer Corps 
it would cost £8,000,000 to equip them, while there would be 
all the attendant liabilities for wages, allowances, and pensions, 
So by a free gift to the Central Association of Volunteer 
Training Corps not only are you helping a great national 
movement of defence, but you are assisting to keep the tax- 
gatherers from the door. 

I know there are some carping critics who see no great use 
in this great citizen army, and who look upon invasion as a 
possibility so remote that it is not worth guarding against. 
But the presence of the great organized volunteer force will 
free troops from home defence and enable the War Office to 
pour more men into Flanders, to bring the war to a successful 
issue. So I do not hesitate to ask the readers of the Spectator 
to contribute to the funds of the Central Association of 
Volunteer Training Corps, whose Treasurer is the Public 
Trustee, Mr. C. J. Stewart, and whose address is as below. 
Money is wanted to help the poorer corps to get rifles, for the 
organization, co-ordination, and inspection of the hundreds of 
Volunteer Corps into a great Home Guard for National 
Defence.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy A. Harris. 

Headquarters—Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts 

of Justice (Carey Street entrance). 

[We have dealt with this letter in our first leading article — 

Ep. Spectator. ] 


CIVILIANS AND INVASION. 
(To rue Eprrorn or tas “Srecrator."’] 
Sir,—Sounds are audible, not too loud as yet, of a newspaper 
clamour for definite instructions from the Government as to 
what civilians should do in the event of an alien invasion; in 
brief, to shoot or not to shoot. If the clamour became 
popular, a Government that yielded to it would bring dis- 
astrous consequences on the nation, and its continuance must be 
earnestly deprecated. Supposing the Germans ever did invade 
these shores—quod Di prius omen in itpsos convertant—we 
should be impaled on either horn of this dilemma: (1) If 
we are told not to resist, there will be some one, maddened by 
loss of property or relatives, who will disobey. The Germans 
will promptly say : “ There is no discipline in this country. The 
central authority is unable to make its own printed Proclama- 
tion respected. We will repair their deficiencies and begin 
by shooting the nearest hundred men as an example.” (2) If 
resistance is enjoined, their cue will be even plainer. “ Here's 
a nation of barbarians; here’s defiance of all Hague Conven- 
tions. We know what to expect. Forewarned is forearmed. 
We shall reply by burning and massacring at sight.” And 
what a case they could blow out for presentation to the world! 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. E, Craurorp, M.A, 
Manor House, Clifton, Bristol. 








MEN, MEN, MEN. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—Let us not forget Lord Roberts, nor his plea for com- 
pulsory National Service. We do not want conscription; but 
let the men be trained, and we shall in six months have as 
many volunteers for the front as may be needed. Compel all 
bachelors between, say, twenty and thirty to be trained for mili- 
tary service unless they can satisfy a Committee and authority 
that the work they are engaged in is more important for the 
country than carrying arms.—I am, Sir, &c., P. &. 








RECRUITING IN SCOTLAND. 
[To tue Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—In view of the articles and letters appearing at this time 
in the Speciator on the subject of recruiting, I think the 
enclosed cutting from a Scottish evening paper may be of 
some interest. I myself have heard many of these reasons 
given by young men as an excuse for not joining the Army in 
this national crisis. I think they are very generally repre- 
sentative. The men of Scotland have done well, especially the 
married men, but there are still too many able-bodied youths 
who have not enlisted. It is to be hoped that if the Govern- 
ment adopt any form of compulsory service, it will fall first 
on the bachelors of military age—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. G. 


“GLASGOW ‘SLACKERS.’ 
Tuer ‘Reasons’ ror Nor En.istina. 

Mr. Dalrymple, general manager of Glasgow Corporation Tram- 
ways Department, has secured a census as to the reasons given by 
young men, without dependants, for declining to join the Army. 
The method adopted was fora member of the staff to interview 
one or two of their personal friends regarding their failure to 
respond to their country’s call. Here are some of the typical 
reasons, the phraseology, as far as possible, being that of the 
young man spoken to :— 

Good situation—will go if employer agrees to put elderly man 
in my place temporarily. 

One of family of three—all fit—parents will not allow any of us 


to go. 

Lost two brothers in South African War. 

A great many gentlemen’s sons have not joined. 

I would require more than Is. 1d. per day. 

I am thirty years of age, and I will not join as long as younger 
men stay at home. 

Three sons—all fit—mother does not wish us to join. 

Not willing to give up good salary for soldier’s pay. 

Will not join because situation might be filled by young man 
quite as fit for the Army. 

Government don’t hold out sufficient inducement. 

Mother says time enough to join when ‘corner boys’ have all 
joined. 

Don't consider I should give up comfortable conditions of life. 

Not going to risk my life as long as there are so many young 
men about Kelvinside; would go willingly under conscription. 

Serving my apprenticeship. 

Officers too officious. 

Don’t care for soldier’s rations. 

Pay and pensions too small, 

Parents don’t care for me mixing with the men who usually 
become soldiers. 

Too many middle-class young men still going about. 

No desire to be a soldier. 

Getting married in a few months. 

Offered myself for horse regiment and was refused; am not 
going to offer again.” 

[If these answers are analysed, the majority are, in truth, 
pleas for Universal Service and compulsion. They are asser- 
tions that in fairness and equality all should go. Compulsion 
if, or rather when, it comes, will come from an imperative 
demand by the men of military age who now see that the 
voluntary system means in effect flogging the willing 
horses.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





RECRUITING. 

(To tux Epiton or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Taking the interest that you do in recruiting, it may be 
worth asking you to call attention to a matter of detail in 
regard to the form sent out to every householder by the Parlia- 
mentary Recruiting Committee. As far as I can see, there is 
no suggestion as to what a householder like myself, who has 
no male members of the stated age, is to do. I have entered 
“ nil—nil—nil,” and returned the form, but clearly many will 
not do this, and those responsible will not know why the 
form is not returned, whether simply from neglect, shirking, 
or for the true reason that there is no one to return.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. J. Mattock. 


The Rectory, East Allington, R.S.O0., South Devon. 





THE WAR, THE PRESS, AND THE PUBLIC. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “Srxcraror.”’] 
Srr,—In your article of last week headed “The Policy of 
Mystification” you say: “Such censorship as has been 
exercised in our columns has been the purely voluntary 
censorship which is exercised at all times, whether in war or 
jn peace, by every editor who has any sense of public duty, 
and that remark, we believe, applies to the whole British 
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Press, daily and weekly.” Can you square such a statement 
with such facts as, for instance, the following? (1) About 
three weeks ago wo were led to believe by unofficial Press 
telegrams from Petrograd that the German Army in Poland 
was as good as wiped out, that one whole army corps had been 
captured, that another was on the eve of annihilation, and 
that Cracow was in flames. We now know, unfortunately, that 
all this was gratuitously untrue, and the result has not been 
calculated to raise either our spirits or our faith in the 
Press. (2) Not only were the recent unfortunate occurrences 
at the alien camp in the Isle of Man published broadcast by 
the Press for the edification and embitterment of German 
sentiment, which already credits Great Britain with barbarous 
treatment of all her prisoners, but, not content with this, a 
similar and wholly untrue story was invented regarding 
another alien camp and published as though it were a fact. 
(3) In giving the account of the bombardment of the right of 
the German line by our monitors, one of our newspapers 
described how these were unsuccessfully attacked by the 
enemy’s torpedo craft, and the reason for their failure, thus 
practically telling them exactly what they ought to do in future 
if they wished to reach the hulls of these vessels. The account 
may not have been a true one, but my argument as regards 
editorial censorship is not thereby affected. I could give you 
many other instances besides, but I think that these are 
sufficient to show why some of us, instead of wishing to have 
the Censorship relaxed, would like to see most of “Our 
Special Correspondents ” hanged on the nearest tree.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. B. 

[Our correspondent misses the point, and his indictment of 
the Press is really an indictment of the Censor. If the things 
he enumerates ought not to have been published, as we agree 
they ought not, why were they not censored? The Censor has 
absolute power. If there had been no official Censor, we think 
it by no means unlikely that a good many of these things 
would not have been published. When, however, there is a 
Censor he is naturally enough saddled with the entire responsi- 
bility, and he apparently is very apt to blunder. It may be 
remembered that the Censor not only passed, but improved, 
the panic article in the Sunday edition of the Times, with the 
result that the editor, whose impulse was for exclusion, 
assumed that the Censor wanted it put in for reasons of policy. 
That is the way the Censorship too often works. It destroys 
responsibility —Ep. Spectator. | 





(To tux Epitor oy tae “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—lIs it not time that the Censor transferred some of the 
energy he is at present expending in suppressing news to the 
task of preventing items like the following being circulated in 
provincial towns, whose Press is notoriously guilty of printing 
optimistic views as to the position of the Allies and the 
duration of the war ?P— 
“OVER BY FEBRUARY! 

Some friends of mine have arelative who is a staff captain at 
Sir John French’s headquarters in France (writes a Daily Citizen 
correspondent). He paid them a surprise visit of exactly ten 
minutes’ duration yesterday morning while on his way to catch 
the boat-train for Folkestone, en route for the front once more. 
Though his stay was short he fluttered the household by whisper- 
ing an item of exclusive news. ‘It'll be all over, bar the shouting, 
by February,’ he said. ‘Tho Allies have the position completely 
in hand.’”—Liverpool Echo, December 8th. 

This in the face of the last recorded utterance of Lord 
Kitchener !—I am, Sir, &c., B. L. Rice. 
17 Dale Street, Liverpool. 





CICERO ON THE CENSORSHIP. 
[To tue Epitor or ruse “Spectator,” ] 

Sir,—A phrase in one of Cicero's letters to his brother Quintus 
seems accurately to foreshadow and justify the action taken 
by the Censorship in regard to a recent rumoured naval 
mishap :— 

_ “Etiam illud te admoneo ne quid ullis litteris committas, quod 
si prolatum sit, moleste feramus. Multa sunt quae ego nescire 


volo quam cum aliquo periculo fieri certior.”—Ad Quintum 
Fratrem, LIL, 8. 


—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD AND CONSCRIPTION. 

[To tae Eviror or tHe “Srrcraror.”’] 
S1r,—The following passage from Matthew Arnold’s Culture 
and Anarchy, written in 1869, is, I think, interesting, not only 











as showing the feeling in this country about conscription at 
the time of the Crimean War, but from another point of 
view :— 

“I think I have somewhere related how Monsieur Michelet said 
to me of the people of France that it was ‘a nation of barbariang 
civilized by the conscription.’ He meant that through their mili. 
tary service the idea of public duty and of discipline was brought 
to the mind of these masses, in other respects so raw and uncul. 
tivated. Our masses are quite as raw and uncultivated as the 
French ; and, so far from their having the idea of public duty and 
of discipline, superior to the individual’s self-will, brought to 
their mind by a universal obligation of military service, such ag 
that of the conscription,—so far from their having this, the very 
idea of a conscription is so at variance with our English notion 
of the prime right and blessedness of doing as one likes, that I 
remember the manager of the Clay Cross Works in Derbyshire 
told me during the Crimean War, when our want of soldiers wag 
much felt and some people were talking of a conscription, that 
sooner than submit toa conscription the population of that dis. 
trict would flee to the mines and lead a sort of Robin Hood life 
underground.” 

—I an, Sir, &., 
Coleshill Cottage, near Amersham. 


- = 


WHAT WE OWE TO THE NAVY. 
[To rue Epitor or Tur “ Sprcrator.”’] 

S1r,—It is the fashion with certain writers and newspapers to 
disparage the priceless work done in this war by the British 
Navy. Those critics who want some sensational or spectacular 
performances by our ships and their extremely efficient com- 
manders seem to forget, if they ever did consider, what the 
Navy really has done, and what we owe to its existence in that 
condition of splendid preparedness and relatively complete 
equipment in which happily it was found at the declaration of 
war and the outbreak of hostilities. I believe myself that 
but for the overpowering efficiency of the Navy we in these 
islands, considering our weak military condition, would long 
since have been overrun and reduced to the wretched and help- 
less state of Belgium. I prefer, however, giving the views of a 
competent observer of these matters to intruding my own, 
In this connexion may I venture to give a few extracts from 
the eighth of a series of brilliant articles appearing in the 
New York Times from the practised pen of ex-President 
Theodore Roosevelt ? This is what he thinks and says of the 
work done by the British Navy, and it is the best and most 
impartial tribute ever paid by a stranger to its utility :— 

“ But the prime lesson of the war, as regards the Navy, is that 
the nation with a powerful sea-going Navy, although it may suffer 
much annoyance and loss, yet is able on the whole to take the 
offensive and do great damage to a nation with a less powerful 
Navy. Great Britain’s naval superiority over Germany has enabled 
her completely to paralyze all Germany’s sea commerce and to 
prevent goods from entering her ports. What is far more import- 
ant, it has enabled the British to land four or five hundred 
thousand men to aid the French, and has enabled Canada and 
Australia to send a hundred thousand men from the opposite ends 
of the earth to Great Britain. If Germany had had the more 
powerful Navy I think no one doubts that England would have 
suffered the fate of Belgium.” 

And, again, he answers those well-meaning but infatuated 
Little Navy crowds here which were perilously near getting 
their way :— 

“Tf the men who for years clamoured against Britain being pro- 
pared had had their way; if Britain during the last quarter of a 
century had failed to continue the upbuilding of her Navy; if the 
English statesmen corresponding to Messrs. Wilson and Bryan had 
seen their ideas triumph, England would be now off the map as a 
Great Power and the British Empire would have dissolved, while 
London, Liverpool, and Birmingham would be in the condition of 
Antwerp and Brussels.” 

I could give other extracts from this series of singularly able 
and thoughtful articles, but these two are sufficient for my 
present purpose. Mr. Roosevelt keeps insisting on the 
American Navy being the “right arm of the nation.” 
Again and again he returns to the point, and he concludes 
his eighth article with this significant sentence: “‘Woe to our 
country if we permit that right arm to become palsied, or 
even to become flabby and inefficient.” He is for a strong 
Navy for his great country, for he regards a strong Navy as 
emphatically the “best peacemaker.” In supporting his 
argument, he shows what a strong Navy meant for these 
countries. Does any man capable of thinking for one 
moment doubt that if the British Navy were not what, happily 
for us, it is to-day, “our veritable right arm,” the stay- 
at-home critics amongst us who seem to think that the 
Navy is doing nothing but steaming idly. about the North 
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e brought home to them in all its painful 
reality the awful horrors of the present disastrous and 
devastating war? We can never too highly appreciate the 
debt we owe to the Navy. To the Navy alone we are indebted 
security and safety as we now and will, I trust, to 
R. J. Key. 


Sea would bay 


> such 
= end continue to enjoy.—I am, Sir, &c. 

45 Wellington Road, Dublin. 

[Our correspondent preaches to the converted. We have 
held throughout the war that the Navy has done its duty, 
and more than its duty, and that to it we owe all that we 
possess as a nation. But for it we should indeed be of all men 
most miserable. The Navy could not have done more than 
it bas done. It has performed its most difficult tasks with 
precision. Only the wayward or the ignorant could think 
of demanding more, or could attempt to hound the Navy into 
action—in order that there may be “something more to 
show” for the Fleet and to prove its activities. To make 
such criminally foolish demands is to court disaster.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION (PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BATTALION). 
(To tax Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”) 
Sm,—From the enclosed circular you will see that a Public 
School Battalion is being raised for service with the Royal 
Naval Division. This battalion, you will notice, is to be strictly 
limited to Public School and University men. Your help in 
this matter would be invaluable, as also highly appreciated. 
In view of the present national emergency and the difficulty in 
obtaining the class of men required for the above battalion, 
might I ask you to be so good as to insert this letter in your 


paper ?—I am, Sir, &c., D. Bywater, Lieut. R.N.V.R., 
r Acting Adjutant, 





“THE ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION 
(Pusiic Scnoot Barration). 

The Admiralty have given official permission for 1,000 University 
and Public School men to serve together as a Battalion for the 
above branch of the Service. 

‘This Corps will be strictly limited to University and Public 
School men. 

Those wishing to join must comply with the following conditions, 
subject to their passing the necessary medical examination :— 

(1) To serve during the period of the War. 

(2) Must be between the ages of 18 and 35. 

(3) Mean chest measurement must be 34 inches, 

(4) Minimum height to be 5 feet 3} inches. 

‘There are no expenses incurred by recruits, free kits and food 
being provided by the Admiralty. 

Recruiting hours from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

Men are paid at the Service rate of 1s. 3d. per diem. 

Apply to: 
6, 7 & 8 Orv Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W.” 





GERMAN CULTURE. 
(To tae Epritor or tux “Srecrator."’] 

Srr,—The difficulty of reconciling “ culture” in the English 
sense with war in the German manner must indeed have 
troubled many an average Briton. And now I, an average 
Briton, find my trouble aggravated. Your correspondent Mr. 
Fitz-James Molony writes: ‘German cnlture means German 
management and nothing else” (Spectator, November 14th). 
Yet in Germany and the Next War (p. 74) General von Bern- 
hardi quotes with approval the following from Treitschke :— 

“Depth of conviction, idealism, universality, the power to look 
beyond the limits of a finite existence, to sympathize with all that 
is human, to traverse the realm of ideas in companionship with 
the noblest of all nations and ages—this has been at all times the 
German characteristic; this has been extolled as the prerogative 
of German culture.” 
I an, Sir, no philologist, and of English my knowledge is so 
limited that I cannot even see how to include all the above in 
the one phrase “ management and nothing else.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., AN AVERAGE Briton. 





NAPOLEON AND THE KAISER, 

(To tux Epitor or tae “Srrctator.”’} 
Sir,—Perhaps you may consider the following extract from 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon of interest. The characteristics 
of Napoleon the Great seem reproduced in Napoleon the 
Little :— 


_“ He began to believe that there was something superhuman in 
his own faculties, and that he was privileged to deny that any 








laws were made for him. Obligations by which he expected all 
besides to be fettered, he considered himself entitled to snap and 
trample. He became a deity to himself; and expected mankind 
not merély to submit to, but to admire and reverence, the actions 
of a demon. Pride and vanity were strangely mingled in hig 
composition.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J.P. 





A VOICE FROM AMERICA, 

(To ruz Epitor or tue “ Srecratonr,”’] 
Sir,—Enclosed find draft for £5 to be applied as you may 
deem best in the interest of the British soldier.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Frank ATKINSON. 

V311 Manito Blvd., Spokane, Wash., U.S.A. 

[We have sent this donation, as we recently sent a similar 
gift, to the Young Men’s Christian Association, for we are 
convinced that no institution does better work for the Army 
as a whole through its provision of recreation huts. Mr. 
Atkinson may rest assured that the fine reticence of his letter 
will not be lost upon our readers, whether “ Britisher” or 
American. He knows that the way to touch English hearts 
is not to say too much.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A COINCIDENCE ? 
{To tux Epiton or tae “Srrerator.”] 
Srr,—May I invite attention to a point that may have escaped 
other readers? It may, of course, be no more than a coinci- 
dence, but still——. In your issue of November 14th appeared 
a letter signed ‘‘ F. H. C.-D.” describing the efficacy of iodine 
treatment for wounds. About November 27th in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Tennant, answering a question, said that 
this first dressing should be givena trial; and in the Times of 
the 4th inst. we read that, through the generosity of two 
anonymous donors, it has been possible to supply every man 
at the front with a tube of iodine. It appears to me that the 
thanks of the Army are chiefly due to the Spectator and its 
correspondent “ F, H, C.-D.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Evetyn TEMPEST. 





ARMY CONTRACTS AND CORRUPTION, 
[To tus Epiton ov tas “ Srectator,”’] 
Sir,—A great deal of attention has been devoted in the Press 
to Army contracts. Various complaints have been received 
by the Secret Commissions and Bribery Prevention League, 
Incorporated, but generally speaking the evidence as to 
criminal offences within the meaning of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act has proved unconvincing. As Mr. Harold 
Baker stated in the House of Commons the other day, “there 
is a distinction between charges of what may be called bad 
business and charges of corruption. They ure very different 
things, and the distinction between them is not sufficiently 
made.” The Committee of the League has reason to believe 
that the Army Council is alive to the dangers of the present 
time, and will not tolerate bribery or secret commissions ; but 
the War Office is a huge organization, and there is naturally 
great pressure now in all departments. The object of this 
letter is to suggest that where there is reasonable cause for 
suspicion the League should be informed immediately, inas- 
much as the League has eight years’ experience of dealing 
with corrupt practices, and is accustomed to undertake careful 
investigation of complaints. All communications may be made 
to the Secretary of the League in full confidence that they 
will be regarded as strictly private and confidential—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tue SECRETARY. 
Secret Commissions and Bribery Prevention League, 
Incorporated, 9 Queen Street Place, E.C. 





GOVERNMENT BUYING OF SUGAR, 
(To tHe Eprror ov tue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—In your issue of December 5th you refer in an article 
on “The Waste of War” tothe action of the Government in 
regard to their operations in sugar, and we do not think you 
quite realize the position of the market during the first three 
months of the war. Immediately war was declared all con. 
tracts for beet which had been bought for the United Kingdom 
for shipment from the Continent, amounting to thousands of 
tons, were cancelled, and at the most there was only about six 
weeks’ stock of sugar in this country. This, of course, was 
spread unevenly over the various industries; for instance, some 
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of the refiners having barely a fortnight’s stock, while others 
had sufficient for two months. As you are aware, the price 
advanced for first marks granulated from lis. at the end of 
July to 35s. to 40s. per hundredweight on August 5th, and 
some sugar in Scotland was sold at 55s. per hundredweight 
just previous to the Government taking the matter in hand. 
The position of the refiners was that if they required to 
import uny sugar during the next three months they bad to 
buy free-on-board in Cuba, or Java, or other cane-producing 
countries under the conditions that payment was to be made 
in cash at the respective shipping ports as the sugar was 
loaded, and it was difficult to get immediate freight at the 
various ports. The length of voyage from Java is two 
months, under ordinary conditions, and from one month to 
six weeks from other cane-producing countries, and in order 
to secure weekly supplies it would have been necessary to 
find sume millions of pounds sterling in order to get 
sufficient sugar to keep the refineries working. No individual 
firm could possibly bave carried through these transactions, 
and, as you are aware, none of the banks were in a position to 
make advances. In the meantime many of the refineries 
would have been closed down, and it is impossible to imagine 
to what prices the retail quotations would have been raised. 

By the Government’s action within a very few days the 
retail price of sugar was limited to 33d. per pound for granu- 
lated, and any sugar available was secured at moderate prices. 
Allowing for the anticipated falling off in consumption through 
the higher prices, it was necessary to secure sufficient sugar 
for the refining industry to turn out twenty thousand tons 
weekly, the maximum possible, and this had to be supple- 
mented by other white sugar from various parts of the world. 
In order to obtain sufficient supplies it was necessary to buy 
sugar as far ahead as possible, or else the sugar would have 
gone elsewhere and the United Kingdom would have suffered. 
The result of the Government’s action has been to save 
millions of pounds sterling to the British consumer, and 
probably a very handsome sum will go as some relief to the 
taxpuyer.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Henry Tate anv Sons, LimiTep 
(Epwin Tare, Director). 
21 Mincing Lane, E.C. 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND AND 
IN GERMANY. 
(To tse Epiror ov THe “Sprcrator.”] 


S1r,—Mr. W. H. Dawson’s book, which is reviewed in your 
Literary Supplement of November 2lst, is, as you say, “a 
mass of information,” and it has high value for all students 
of municipal government. But it gives much too favour- 
able an account of the results of German municipal govern- 
ment. In German towns the death-rate is much higher 
than in our towns, and the death-rate of infants is also 
much higher. The chief cause of the difference is that 
there is in nearly all Jarge German towns a very high degree 
of overcrowding of dwellings which are themselves crowded 
together. The chief cause of the overcrowding is the high 
price of land in the towns, and the chief cause of the high 
price of land is the crowding together of tall buildings. The 
two evils constantly interact. Professor Eberstadt and Mr. 
Pohlmann, both of whom have studied German and British 
towns, suy that land in German towns is from eight to ten 
times as dear as land in corresponding positions in English 
towns of about the same population. One of the results of the 
terrible amount of overcrowding in German towns is that a 
much larger proportion of the births are illegitimate there 
than here. In Berlin the proportion is about seventeen per 
cent., in Munich about twenty-eight per cent., in London about 
five per cent. Mr. Dawson regrets that we have not a muni- 
cipal Income Tax, which he believes to be much preferable to 
our system of rates. Dr. von Miquel, who for eleven years was 
Oberbuergermeister of Frankfurt-am-Main, and, later, for 
eleven years Prussian Finance Minister, was convinced that, 
while our English rating system makes the cost of municipal 
improvements fall on the owners of property who get most 
advantage from them and keeps down rents and prices of land 
and buildings, the German system of municipal Income Tax 
raises rents and prices of land and buildings, and causes great 
injury to the community. He therefore got a law passed in 
1893 which enables Prussian towns to levy rates on the market 








a 
value of land and buildings. The effect on German tow 
populations, especially on the poorer inhabitants of Berlin 2 
the conditions existing in German towns is described nd 
appeal made in or about the year 1886 by Professor Schmoller 
to his fellow-countrymen to deal adequately and promptly 
with those conditions. The appeal has been reprinted nd 
an important Report published in 1911 by Dr. Werner 
Hegemann :— 


“The circumstances are so terrible that one can o 

that the consequences have not been even worse. Only cate 
large part of these poor people have brought from their earlier 
life a store of good habits, of religious tradition, of decent fecline 
into these dens, has the worst not yet been reached. But the 
children and young people who are now growing up in these 
holes must necessarily lose the virtues of economy, domesticity 
family life, and all regard for law and property, decency and 
good habits. He who has no proper dwelling but only a sleeping. 
place must fall a victim to the public-house and to drink. , _ 
The community to-day is forcing the lower strata of the factory 
proletariat of large towns by its dwelling conditions with absolute 
necessity to fall back to a level of barbarism and bestiality, of 
savagery and rowdiness, which our forefathers hundreds of years 
ago had left behind them. I maintain that there lies the greatest 
danger for our civilization.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 


T. C. Horsratr, 





GERMAN HATRED OF ENGLAND. 
{To tne Epitor oy tue “ Specraton.”] 
Srr,—All Germans who are Christians should take heed of 
what St. John says in his first Epistle (see the lesson fot 
this morning): “ He that hateth his brother is in darkness, 
and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, 
because that darkness hath blinded his eyes”; and may we 
remember it too! So far as I have seeu, there bas been no 
expression of hatred and bitterness in our Press, and I hope 
it would not appeal to the English people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
December Sth, A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 





THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT CHURCHES. 
[To tue Enitor oy tue “*Srectator.”] 
Srr,—It is one of the misfortunes of the war that it so 
absorbs the attention of all of us that other matters, though of 
real importance, slip by unnoticed. I think the Report of the 
Archbishops’ Ancient Churches Committee, which has this 
week been published, is a case in point. It will be remem- 
bered that, in fulfilment of a pledge given by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury when the Ancient Monuments Act of 1913 was 
under discussion, a Committee was appointed to report to the 
Archbishops as to the steps taken on the issue of faculties for 
the protection of ancient churches and to make recommenda- 
tions. Sir Lewis Dibdin, Sir Alfred Kempe, and Sir Charles 
Chadwyck-Healey were charged with this task, and it would 
be impossible to name any three men whose collective 
knowledge and experience in such matters are entitled 
to greater respect. They seem to have made full in- 
quiries, and their Report (Wyman, Abingdon Street, 
S.W., price 2d.) is unanimous. While efficiency varies in 
different dioceses, it would appear that the stories circulated, 
especially by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings with their unfortunate schedule of forty churches, 
of destructive work sanctioned by faculty, are to say the 
least greatly exaggerated. The Committee recommend con- 
siderable reforms of technical procedure, but their most 
important proposal is the formation in every diocese of an 
Honorary Advisory Body to which the Chancellor could apply 
for advice in archaeological, artistic, and architectural matters. 
Such a body might undoubtedly, without impairing the 
responsible authority of the Consistory Court, exercise a 
salutary influence in protecting our churches from ignorant 
“restorations.” The Report points out that the most pressing 
danger is not so much mistakes made in granting faculties, 
as the licence indulged with impunity of those who pull old 
churches about without any faculty. The Committee have found 
evidence that this evil, though widespread, is on the decrease, 
and it may be hoped that the effect of the Report and its 
general discussion may be to strengthen the hands of the 
Bishops. So far as can be gathered from recent discussions, 
there is no disposition to interfere with the present system of 
faculties if only it can be made effective. But, on the otber 
hand, it is pretty clear that public opinion is anxious that the 
ancient churehes, which this country possesses in unrivalled 
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be protected from ignorant and destructive 
so that, if the present system cannot. be made 
the purpose, some other must be substituted. 

lnye it Cown that in order to make the 
adequate it is necessary to enforce (1) applica- 
: for faculties in all proper cases, and (2) the due 
a ce of faculties when granted.” The Report con- 
ow gare these important words: “ The fulfilment of these 
en can only be secured by the direct and sustained 
ore of the Bishops themselves, first and chiefly by using 
‘heir very large powers of influence and persuasion, and, 
econdly, if and when necessar , by coercive proceedings to 
compel obedience to the law.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. Ww. F. 

[We hope when the war is over to return to the considera- 
tion of this most important subject. Our ancient churches 
are one of England's most priceless heritages, moral and 
artistic, and we cannot take too much pains to preserve 
them from the spoiler.—Ep. Spectator. | 


wealth, sha!l 
jnterference, 
effective for 
The Report 
* machinery 





DIGNITY AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
[To tue Epiton oy THR “Srectaror.”] 
Sir—I gather from your note at the end of the letter last 
week from Miss Ellen C. Tait, on the training of young 
girls for domestic service, that you believe it to be a 
new idea, and feel I must inform you that there are 
several such institutions which have been doing good work 
in Glasgow for over twenty years. Girls are admitted from 
fourteen years of age by paying the small fee of five 
shillings and being of respectable character. They live 
entirely in the ‘‘ Home” or “ School” free of churge, under an 
experienced motherly matron, and assistants chosen by a 
Committee of ladies. The girls do all the work of the insti- 
tution under careful supervision, and are thus initiated in the 
proper method of working. After some months of training 
the girls are sent out by the hour or day into private houses 
requiring extra help, returning in the evening tothe “ Home,” 
in this way getting an insight into private service and how to 
work with other servants. At the end of their training suit- 
able situations are found for them, and a complete outfit pro- 
vided. Their careers are watched with interest, and they are 
always welcomed at the “Home” on Sunduys—sometimes 
going to church, as of old, with the other girls—and on their 
evenings out, and can always count on kindly advice and 
sympathy. Fully ninety per cent. of these girls turn out 
well and become useful and happy citizens. The demand for 
them is always greater than the supply.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A FRIEND OF GIRLS. 
(late Presidcnt of Committee). 





VERROCCHIO’S HORSE. 
[To sme Epitorn or tun “Erectatcr.”’)} 

Srr,—Your reviewer of my book Animal Sculpture (Spectator, 
December 5th) is quite right in saying that the horse in 
Verrocchio’s statue does not look as if he could canter over 
the edge of his pedestal. He does not look as if he could 
stand on his legs, let alone canter; also his poor rider is in 
agony from his legs being stretched so far apart, and if the 
horse began to move he would split in half. Iam very glad 
my book is accomplishing its object. I wroteit primarily to show 
what ridiculous blunders men who bave never been on a horse’s 
back make when they try to write about equestrian statues. 
On every other subject men who write criticisms are sup- 
posed to know something of the subject they are criticizing, 
but in art a man who has never had a lump of clay in his 
hands considers himself competent to teach sculptors their 
business. Will your critic kindly tell me what the Verrocchio 
horse is supposed to be doing—is he standing, walking, trot- 
ting, pacing, cantering, galloping, rearing, kicking, shying, 
buck-jumping, or what P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Surrenden Park, Pluckley, Kent 

[We will save our critic the trouble of answering Mr. 
Winans’s specific question. Verrocchio’s horse is doing none 
of the things suggested by Mr. Winans, but something which 
very possibly Mr. Winans is constitutionally unable to 


WALTER WINANS. 


appreciate—appealing to the sense of beauty and satisfying 
that sense, the essential function of the figurative arts. We may 
add, for Mr. Winans’s information, that our critic happens to 
have been a rider from childhood, and, though a painter, not 
This 


a sculptor, bas often had a lump of clay in bis hands, 





| 





| foolish adversary. 





information is supplied solely for Mr. Winans’s amusement. 
On the main issue it is irrelevant. We cannot admit for 
a moment that a critic need necessarily be an executant- 
Winckelmann was not, 1 ss we ure strangely mistaken, 
a worker in an yet who has surpassed him 
in his particular form of criticism of sculpture?—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


marble, 





A CORRECTION. 

[To TEE Episcr oF tex “Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I venture to point out a misquotation in the 
usually accurate and scholarly Spectator ? In your issue of 
December 5th you say on p. 786: “How far can Italy 
afford to rely upon the proverb, ‘ Everything comes to those 
who wait’?” The French version of the proverb is the 
correct one: “Tout vient & point & qui sait attendre”’; that 
is, “ Everything comes to the man who knows how to bide 
his time.” There is probably a Greek variant, and this the 
writer of the interesting article in last week’s issue om 
familiar phrases may know: I am not sufficiently learned. 
Now, Sir, mark the difference. The proverb as you quote it, 
and as it is very frequently quoted, would be an incentive to 
laziness and indifference; in the French version it is the 
very opposite. If one wishes to succeed one must be con- 
stantly watchful, yet not in a hurry; one must wait till the 


| adversary makes a false step or is, through anger or other 


cause, off his guard, and then one steps in and disarms the 

But there must be no slackness or want 

May I be permitted to quote in this connexion 

a saying of the shrewd Voltaire? “On ne réussit dans ce 

monde qu’a la pointe de l’épée, et on meurt les armes a la 

main.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. D. CAMPBELL. 
Scottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh. 


of vigilance. 





MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 


[To tue Epiron cy tus “ Srectator,”’] 


LONDON, 


Sir,—The increase in the number of women entering upon the 
study of medicine in London makes it urgintly necessary to 
increase the laboratory accommodation of the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. This is not a war 
appeal, but it appears to the Council of the School to be justified 
even at a time like this by the need of the country for more 
doctors in the near future, and by the fact that this School is 
the only one in London at which women can obtain a medicai 
education. 

The School deserves help for its work in the past. Founded 
forty years ago when there were only two women on the British 
Medical Register, there are now about one thousand, of whom 
over six hundred are former students of the School. 

The School deserves help for the work it is doing now. The 
annual entry has doubled in the last six years. ‘T’'wo hundred and 
twelve students are in attendance, and if the present annual 
entry be maintained this number will rapidly rise to three hundred. 
It is a School of the University of London in the Faculty of 
Medicine. It has beautiful and suitable premises built in 1899-1900, 
but they are not large enough for the present number of students. 
Additions to the laboratories, new research rooms, and more 
lecture rooms are essential, An adjoining site has been secured. 
Plans are prepared and approved, and building is to begin directly 
after Christmas. 

The School deserves help for the work of the future. The 
demand for medical women constantly increases, In public 
Departments throughout this kingdom, in sanatoria, in Poor Law 
institutions, in hospitals both in England and India, and as 
medical missionaries all over the world, they work in ever-growing 
numbers. At the present time medical women are urgently called 
upon to fill the places and supplement the work of the medical 
men serving with the Army, and they are doing this both in this 
country and in France, so far as their numbers permit. This 
demand will be increased in the near future owing to the number 
of young men now joining the Army, who might otherwise have 
studied medicine. Were twice as many to qualify as qualify now 
all would be absorbed by these and other needs. 

The Council must raise £25,000 to pay for the additional build- 
ings required and their equipment, and ask those interested in the 
work and medical education of women to provide this sum. 
Donations or promises should be sent to the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women, 8 Hunter Street, W.C., 
addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. M. J. Henderson, who joins 
with us in the appeal.—We are, Sir, Xc., 

E. Garxretr-Anperson, President; F. D. AcLanp, Chairman; 
Lovisa B. Atpricu-Biake, Dean; May Tuorne, Hon. 
Secretary. 

London (R ry wl Free He spital) School of Medicine for 

Women (University of London), 8 Hunter Street, W.C. 
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THE BRITISH FOR BELGIUM, 


[To mE or tux “ Erectaron.”’) 
Sir,—I should be obliged if I may claim once more the 


hospitality of your columns to make an appeal on behalf of the 
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British Field Hospital for Belgium. Since the Hospital left 
Antwerp on the fall of that city, it has been established under 
the direct control of the Belgian Minister for War at Furnes. 
Our patron, the Queen of the Belgians, is indefatigable in her 
visits to the Hospital. During the last month no less than a 
thousand cases have been treated in the Hospital. It is now 
under the direction of Mr. W. S. Perrin, M.A., F.R.C.S., who has 
rezigned the Registrarship of the London Hospital on purpose to 
becoms Commandant. He is assisted by a staff of seven surgeons 
and twenty-two nursec, all fully qualified. A sum of £20,000 is 
required for the efficient working of the Hospital, and we appeal 
to the British public to supply this sum as part of the debt which 
we owe to the long-suffering Belgian nation. Subscriptions should 
be sent addressed to the Secretary, British Field Hospital for 
Belgium, 21 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W., and crossed London 
County and Westminster Bank, Sloano Square, 8.W.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. F. Coss, D.D. 
21 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





WANTED, A TYPEWRITER. 
{To tue Eprron or tux “Srectator.”) 


$1z,—Might I ask you to make known in your columns my appeal 
for a typewriter in good condition for use in the Hopital des 
Alliés Blessés to be opened near Rouen? It would be of the 
greatest service there. ‘T'he hospital will contain four hundred 
beds, and all is being done by voluntary effort under the auspices 
of the French Government. Any offers should be sent direct to 
me, and not to the editor of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clo Women’s Emergency Corps, M. M. McNett. 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or wiih a pseudonym, cr are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, cr in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 
(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 
(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Supscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” 

J. St. Loe Strachey eee oon oe £200 








POETRY. 


NELSON'S STRAIT. 
Tue Merchant Service scores again, although it isn’t long 
Since very pretty news came through from far-away Hong 
Kong. 
The sailormen were happy then; they raised the flowing can 
To Captain Robert Wetherell, who bore him like a man 
And fought the pirates China way; and now they lift the 
cheer 
And drain their measures to the health of Douglas Reid 
Kinneir! 
The Fleet joins in to honour him, and we must join them too— 
Upstanding here, we drink, Kinneir! And all our loves to you! 








a 

The Germans chased the ‘ Ortega’; they thought her eng wes 
plain ; 

Ach Himmel, how they licked their lips! they’d half her speed 
again. 

Surrender! roared the cannonade that thundered from their 
prow, 

e’ve sure to have you presently, we'll try to have you now, 

Our British ship was charge enough to try the stoutest 
nerves— 

Eight thousand tons, a bursting hold, three hundred French 
reserves— 

But Captain Douglas whacked her up to all the pace she'd go 

And still the Germans licked their lips, for they were gaining nt 

They never thought of Nelson’s Strait—uncharted and 
abhorred, 

By all the rules of Sprechen Sie it wasn’t on the board. 

But Captain Douglas overhauled was one to do and dare; 

And rescue came with that deathless name, for the Nelson 
touch was there: 

The master of the ‘Ortega’ was master of his fate; 

He kept the stokers going strong, and he crammed her at 
the Strait. 

The cruiser watched him disappear; and knowing what it 
meant, 

Outsailored by a merchantman, she turned her tail and went, 


A nasty, tricky devil’s-ditch, where currents boil and swell, 

A twisty, reef-strewn channel-way, with pinnacles as well, 

A frowning cliff on either hand, Old Harry’s own delight; 

A rocky bottom, hard as nails, where anchors cannot bite! 

But Captain Douglas only saw the way to Riv town; 

He wiped his brow, and thanked his stars, and slowed hig 
engines down. 

There wasn’t any hurry now; he sent the boats ahead 

And crept behind them, yard by yard—his pilot was the lead. 

Witbout a scratch he worked her through by seamanship and 
skill, 

And he took her safe to Rio, with the old Flag flying still. 


A health to him, with all our loves! He wiped the German's 
eye; 

He won the goal of a valiant soul that dared to do, or die; 

He heartens every Britisker, and doings such as these 

Bring home to every foreigner our prowess on the seas, 

And—dearer to a noble heart than any praise or pelf— 

He screws the Service up a peg by what he did himself: 

There’s not a Merchant officer, there’s not a Jack below, 

There’s not a red-eared cabin-boy who doesn’t feel a glow, 

Who doesn’t prize his calling more, and stiffen up his lip 

Because a British mariner gave Sprechen Sie the slip— 

Our Captain of the ‘ Ortega,’ who carried home his freight, 

And left the Germans gasping at the mouth of Nelson’s Strait. 
CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 








ART. 
——— 
THE NATIONAL LOAN EXHIBITION. 


THE pictures by the Old Masters now being shown at the 
Grosvenor Gallery have all been lent by members of the 
Morrison family, and come chiefly from the Basildon Fark 
and Fonthill galleries. Here we see a few masierpieces, and a 
good many pictures of the secoud and third order, which, for 
various reasons, not always artistic, are worth looking at. 
There are also a good many which might with advantage have 
been left out of this collection altogether. A picture which 
can look surprisingly well in a passage of a country house, 
when we do not expect to see a great work, loses all claim to 
attention when displayed under the conditions of an Exhibition 
of Old Masters in London. 

Primitive Italian art is scarcely represented here at all, and 
the very few pictures which come under this head are of no 
great interest. The Flemish triptych (No. 29) attributed to 
Memling is in many ways noticeable. It has unfortunately 
the defect of so many pictures by the scholars of masters— 
the figures are inferior to the background. There are life 
and freedom in the delightful little landscapes which can 
hardly be found in the figures. These last are not only 
formal but unsatisfying in colour, while the intimate delights 
of the Flemish fields, trees, and waters are painted with 
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ful Af a e 
en is a fine work, in which the painter's facility and 


wer of execution have not led him into extravagances, and 
here his colour sense delights us no less than the suavity of 

= odelling. Diirer is represented by a remarkable water- 
pe study of a bird’s wing (No. 24). It is impossible to 
-nagine a more perfect realization of feathers in their 
yr details, and yet the general effect is broad and 
psa The blue of the wing has all the gem-like quality 
of plumage, and testifies to the lasting powers of lapis. A 
figure of Flora (No. 27), a Milanese work at some removes 
from Leonardo, bas the interest that it was in all likelihood 
the picture which Lucas took fora model when be made the 
wax bust which wrought such havoc with German expertism. 
Another school work is No. 32, which is an old copy of a lost 
original by Titian. The painter has depicted himself in old 
age addressing & gorgeously attired young woman, while a 
skull gives an allegorical turn to the work. To judge from 
the copy, it is a great misfortune that the original has been 
Te portrait of Hendrickje Stofels in a White Cloak by 
Rembrandt (No. 84) is large and imposing in manner. Great 
younded masses balance one another. One of these is the 
head; but by touches of sharper delineation it completely 
dominates the work, making the accessories keep their 
proper place in our attention. Quite different is Sir Antonio 
Moro’s portrait of the Queen of Philip II. Here the 
main object seems to have been to please the lady's 
maid, so thoroughly has every detail of the dress been 
worked out. Goya’s portrait of Charles III (No. 17) is 
masterly and horrible. The King stands at full length, 
dressed in light clothes, against a pale landscape, while at 
his feet a white dog lies curled up asleep. Amid all the 
‘ight tones, the black three-cornered hat draws our eyes, so 
‘hat we may not get away from the odious leering red face 
under it. A curiosity is the Persian portrait (No. 61), which 
shows a considerable power of characterization. It is 
strange to note the Renaissance influence in the vase and 
the flowers, which are exactly like seventeenth-century Italian 
embroidery. 

Turner is represented by two English landscapes in oil and 
a rather artificial and unconvincing water-colour. Pope's Villa 
(No. 72) is remarkable for the wonderful beauty and sensitive- 
ness of the touch in the houses in the distance and for the 
glowing atmosphere. The large work, An Autumnal Morning 
(No. 75), shows Turner's extraordinary facility for combining 
incongruous things and making them not impossible by his 
mastery of composition. Here we have the turn of a great 
river with wooded banks sweeping away into the plain, whilenear 
at hand are trees rising against the sky with Roman ruins at 
their feet. Richmond Hill and the Basilica of Constantine 
seem to have come together. Besides dancing nymphs there 
is a charming shepherd-boy piping. The real greatness of the 
picture consists in the bend of the majestic river and the 
wonderfully painted trees on the left. These trees are so 
broadly treated, and are so lovely in their cool colours, that 
fer their sakes we forgive the nymphs and the ruins. 

The Exhibition, if not a very great, is a very pleasant one. 
The number of pictures is not too large, and plenty of them 
are worth our regard. Let us hope it will be largely visited, 
for, rightly, this year the funds raised by it, instead of being 
used for buying pictures for the national collections, will be 
devoted to the wounded, through the St. John Ambulance 
Association. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


THE HARRYING OF BELGIUM.* 

Mr. ALEXANDER PowELL’s Fighting in Flanders is unques- 
tionably one of the most memorable books of first-hand 
description deaiing with the war which have yet appeared. 
Mr. Powell is an American, and he went to Belgium with an 
open mind. When he left Antwerp after the German occupa- 
tion he was as pro-Belgizn, he tells us, as though he had been 
born under the Belgian flag. We must give the reason of his 
conversion in his own language :— 

“T had seen a country, one of the loveliest and most peaceable 


* Fighting in Flanders, By E. Alexander Powell, London: W. Heinemann. 
. 6d. net. } 


sympathy and beauty. The Holy Family (No, 7) 





in Europe, invaded by a ruthless and brutal soldiery; I had seen 
its towns and cities blackened by fire and broken by shell ; I had 
seen its churches and its historic monuments destroyed ; I had 
seen its highways crowded with hunted, homeless fugitives; I 
had seen its fertile fields strewn with the corpses of what had 
once been the manhood of the nation; I had seen its women left 
husbandless and its children left fatherless ; I had seen what was 
once a Garden of the Lord turned into a land of desolation; and 
I had seen its people—a people whom I, like the rest of the world, 
had always thought of as pleasure-loving, inefficient, easy-going 
—I had seen this people, I say, aroused, resourceful, unafraid, and 
fighting, fighting, fighting. Do you wonder that they captured 
my imagination, that they won my admiration? I am pro- 
Belgian ; I admit it frankly. I should be ashamed to be any- 
thing else.” 

We could quote from Mr. Powell's pages many amusing and 
exciting war incidents, told with great skill and, we doubt 
not, with complete sincerity. Our object, however, is not 
to search for good “copy,” but to try to give the reason why 
serious readers should study this book. When first people 
heard of the harrying of Belgium there was a universal 
feeling of horror bere and in America. That horror has now 
to a great extent worn off, and many people, because a few of 
the wilder stories have been proved to be unverifiable, are 
beginning to wonder whether the whole thing was not much 
exaggerated, or whether, ufter all, these infumies are not 
inseparable from war, and must be borne as part of the 
awful price which Germany is making the world pay for 
refusing to submit in silent humility to her yoke. The 
true answer, of course, is that, though war is a stern and 
terrible thing, there is no sort of necessity why it should 
be waged with the scientific, deliberate, and intentional 
brutality with which the Germans have waged it in Belgium. 
It is not too much to say that war has not been waged in this 
awful style for over two hundred years and more. Napoleon 
was brutal and ruthless, but he never gave a country up to 
military execution after the manner of the Germans in 
Belgium. Occasionally, no doubt, he tried to strike terror by 
severity, but we can remember nothing like the cold-blooded 
slaughtering of hostages which has tuken place in Belgium. 
The shooting of hostages and the punishing of men whole- 
sale, not for deeds they have themselves committed, but for 
deeds committed or alleged to have been committed by other 
men, is one of the things for which the Germans will have to 
answer at the Great Assize of History. It isa breach of the 
fundamental idea of justice. Equally monstrous and inhuman 
is the deliberate over-punishment of some particular town or 
district in order to terrorize other towns and districts. 

We have always recognized that there is necessarily great 
difficulty in making a Government responsible for the brutalities 
of individual soldiers. Tired and bungry men, especially when 
they are also overwrought by the strain of battle, very easily 
yield to drink, and when drunk readily do mad things. No 
doubt in a civilized army it ought to be the first duty of the 
officers to keep the men from liquor and to maintain discipline, 
but this cannot always be accomplished. Therefore we have 
never laid any stress upon individual outrages, for no matter 
how terrible they are in themselves there is always the need 
of differentiating them from ordinary crimes. There are bad 
men in all armies as in all cities and countries. It is 
quite another matter in cases where the soldiers are acting 
under orders, such as in the indiscriminate burning of towns 
and the seizing of the inbabitants, first holding them as 
prisoners and then shooting them either as hostages or in 
order to “ make an example.” In such cases the excuse of 
drunkenness and excitement does not hold. The action taken 
is a piece of deliberate policy. But here, of course, evidence 
is required. It is to be found in German Proclamations, and in 
the defence officially put forward by the Germans. They have 
told us that they were obliged to commit harsh acts in order 
to protect their Army from destruction by civilian risings and 
in order to cow the people into submission. They dared not 
leave mutinous Belgian districts behind them. They dared 
not leave unpunished any attacks upon soldiers by civilians, 
lest those attacks should grow serious and endanger the 
German communications. Ina word, they dared not risk a 
rising in their rear. 

Mr. Powell's book is important because it shows us clearly 
what real value there is in the German apologies for what we 
bave described elsewhere, and must describe aguin here, as “the 
gospel of hell.” One of the things which made most impression 
upon Mr. Powell was the awful punishment dealt out by 
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the Germans to Aerschot. It will be remembered that Aerschot 
was given up to military execution because the son of the Burgo- 
master had shot the German Chief of the Staff. The German 
version, which Mr. Powell bad from the German Commander 
himself, was to the effect that the Burgomaster asked some of 
the officers to dinner; that this act of murderous treachery 
was committed by the Burgomaster’s son, a boy of fifteen; 
and that directly the murder had been committed the towns- 
people, as if by a prearranged signal, opened fire from their 
windows. “The execution of the Burgomaster, his son, and 
several score of the leading townsmen, the giving over of the 
women to a lust-mad soldiery, the sacking of the houses, and 
the final burning of the town, was the punishment which 
would always be meted out to towns whose inhabitants 
attacked German soldiers.” The Belgiaus’ version of the 
occurrence is somewhat different. They admit that the 
Germans entered the town peaceably enough, and that 
the Chief of Staff and other officers accepted the hospitality 
of the Burgomaster. They also admit that while they were at 
dinner the Burgomaster’s son entered the room and shot the 
Chief of Staff with a revolver. But they allege that the boy 
killed the Chief of Staff in defence of his sister’s honour. 
It is asserted that towards the end of the meal the German 
officer, “inflamed with wine, informed the Burgomaster that 
he intended to pass the night with his young and beautiful 
daughter, whereupon the girl’s brother quietly slipped from 
the room und, returning a moment luter, put a sudden end 
to the German’s career with an automatic.” Mr. Powell adds 
that he does not know which is the true version, and that 
perbaps no one will ever know, for, as he grimly remarks, 
“the Germans did not leave many eyewitnesses to tell the 
story of what happened.” Mr. Powell, however, has done his 
best to piece together the stories told by those who survived 
that night of horror. He tells us the facts that are known, 
and leaves us to draw our own conclusions :— 

“We know that scores of the townspeople were shot down in 
cold blood and that, when the firing squads could not do the work 
of slaughter fast enough, the victims were lined up and a 
machine-gun was turned upon them. We know that young girls 
were dragged from their homes and stripped naked and violated 
by soldiers—many soldiers—in the public square in the presence 
of officers. We know that both men and women were unspeak- 
ably mutilated, that children were bayoneted, that dwellings were 
ransacked and looted, and that finally, as though to destroy the 
evidences of their horrid work, soldiers went from house to house 
with torches, methodically setting fire to them.” 

From Aerschot Mr. Powell passed to Louvain, where what 
geems to have struck him most was the deliberate looting and 
destruction of the houses. This destruction he describes, and 
adds: “This is not from hearsay, remember; I saw it with 
my own eyes. And the amazing feature of it all was that 
among the Germans there seemed to be no feeling of regret 
no sense of shame. Officers in immaculate uniforms strolled 
about among the ruins, chatting and laughing and smoking.” 
Just as in the case of Aerschot, there are two versions of the 
circumstances which led up to the destruction of Louvain. 
The Germans say they were fired at from the windows. The 
Belgians, on the contrary, say that the Germans fell into a 
panic, fired upon each other Ly mistake, and then, partly in 
fear and partly in rage at their own folly, visited the German 
losses on the wretchedtown. We need not, however, go more 
deeply into the sack of Louvain, for that fact, at any rate, is 
keyond question. 

Circumstances Jater on brought Mr. Powell into social 
intercourse with the German Commander and the German 
Army. With commendable courage, Mr. Powell told the 
General what he had seen and what was hia opinion of it :— 

“The general began by asserting that the accounts of atrocities 
perpetrated by German troops on Belgian non-combatants were 
lies. ‘Look at these officers about you,’ he said. ‘They are 
gentlemen like yourself. Look at the soldiers marching past in 
the road out there. Most of them are the fathers of families. 
Surely you do not believe that they would do the unspeakable 
things they have been accused of ?’—‘Three days ago, General,’ 
said I, ‘I was in Aerschot. The whole town is now but a ghastly, 
blackened ruin.’.—‘ When we entered Aerschot,’ was the reply, ‘the 
son of the burgomaster came into the room where our officers were 
dining and assassinated the Chief of Staff. What followed was 
retribution. The townspeople got only what they deserved.’—‘ But 
why wreak your vengeance on women and children?’ I asked.— 
“None have been killed,’ the general asserted positively.— 
<I’m sorry to contradict you, General,’ I asserted with equal 
positiveness, ‘but I have myself seen their bodies. So has 
Mr. Gibson, the secretary of the American Legation in Brussels, 
who was present during the destruction of Louvain.’—‘ Of 


course,’ replied General von Boehn, ‘there is always 

of women and children being killed during street fightin if 
insist on coming into the streets. It is unfortunate, but iti - ’ 
—‘ But how about a woman’s body I saw with the hands nian 
cut off? How about the white-haired man and his son = tet 
helped to bury outside of Sempst, who had been killed — 
because a retreating Belgian soldier had shot a German pom 
outside their house? There were twenty-two bayonet parc 
the old man’s face. I counted them. How about the little ‘el - 
years old, who was shot while in her mother’s arms by ie 
and whcse funeral I attended at Heyst-op-den-Berg ? How or 
the old man near Vilvorde who was hung by his hands from re 
rafters of his house and roasted to death by a bonfire being b me 
under him?’ The general seemed taken aback by the oan > 
of my information. ‘ Such things are horrible if true,’ he said Be 
course, our soldiers, like soldiers in all armies, sometimes get 

of hand and do things which we would never tolerate if we 


it. At Louvain, for example, I sentenced two soldiers to twelve 


years’ penal servitude each for assaulting a wcman,’” 

In the end the German General asked him to tell, at any rate 
the American people the German side of the atrocity business, 
Upon this Mr. Powell grimly mentions that he has quoted the 
words of Gene:al von Bcebn as nearly verbatim as he could 
remember, and adds: “I have no comments to make.” 

We wish we had room to quote in full Mr. Powell’s Vivid 
description of the German Army on the march, and of its 
splendid mechanical efficiency, but we must take from it one 
incident. He tells us that only once did be himself see a soldier 
ill-treated by an officer. A centry failed to salute an officer 
with sufficient promptness. Upcn ibis the officer lashed him 
again and again across the fece with a riding-whip. Though 
welts rose at every blow, the soldier stood rigidly at attention 
and never quivered. Mr. Powell, in pointing out that it wag 
not a pleasant thing to witness, adds that had it been a 
British or American soldier there would have been an officer's 
funeral the next day. He might have said the same of the 
French, or the Russians, or of course of the Belgians, In 
spite of Russian autocracy, such brutalities practised on men 
by their officers are unthinkable in the case of Russia. 

Very curious and interesting are the accounts of the siege 
of Antwerp and the splendid devotion—there is no other 
word for it—of the Belgian Army. Mr. Powell also gives a 
striking account of Mr. Winston Churchill's arrival, and of 
the behaviour of our raw Naval Reserve. In spite of their 
want of training, his description shows that they acted with 
true courage and steadfastness in very trying circumstances, 
As an epilogue to our notice we will quote the last words of 
Mr. Powell's fascinating book. It is thus he sums up the 
German Army :— 


“The army which captured Antwerp was, first, last and all the 
time, a fighting army. There was not a Landsturm or a Landwehr 
regiment in it. The men were as pink-cheeked as athletes; they 
marched with the buoyancy of men in perfect health. And yet 
the human element was lacking ; there was none of the pomp and 
panoply commonly associated with man; these men in grey were 
merely wheels and cogs and bolts and screws in a great machine 
—the word which has been used so often of the German army, 
yet must be repeated, because there is no other—whose only 
purpose is death. As that great fighting machine swung past, 
remorseless as a trip-hammer, efficient as a steam-roller, I could 
not but marvel how the gallant, chivalrous, and heroic but ill- 
prepared little army of Belgium had held it back so long.” 





ETON IN THE “EIGHTIES.”* 
THE list of books about Eton is already of formidable 
dimensions, and, as a necessary consequence, it includes works 
good, bad, and indifferent. Mr. Eric Parker’s contribution, 
though modest in its scope, is very good indeed. It is loyal 
yet not uncritical, intimate yet not unduly esoteric; in sum, 
though primarily addressed to Etonians, and especially to 
Collegers, it appeals at every turn to non-Etonian readers. 
This is due not merely to the fact that Eton is in its way a 
national institution, the greatest nursery of the governing 
classes, and supremely typical, for good and evil, of our public- 
school system and its curriculum. The wider range of Mr, 
Parker's appeal is the result partly of his literary skill and 
happy gift of description, but above all of a certain genial 
detachment. It is not only that College is a sort of imperium 
in tmperio, but thatalready as a boy hecombined his allegiance to 
normal pursuits and pastimes with other interests which require 
a good deal of moral courage to cultivate. For example, 
fishing. Disapproval of fishing in the “eighties,” as Mr. 
Parker tells us, was not confined to authority and to Oppidan 





With Illustrations, London: 





* Eton in the ‘Eighties. By Eric Parker, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. (7s. 6d. net.] 
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over boys. Heroes of the athletic world expressed their con- 


demnation in no measured terms. Yet Mr. Parker persevered, 
and to his perseverance we owe some pages which may serve asa 
he delightful Winchester chapter in Sir Edward 
counterpurt tot g bye 
Grey’s book on Fly-Fishing. The description of the contents 
: idge’s shop, of the exploits and advice of Sergeant 
of Bambridge s shop, 
Leahy, the College waterman, of the captures of all manner 
of fish, from minnows to pike, will delight the heart of all 
anglers; while the chapter on bird’s-nesting in the osier beds 
and hedgerows near Datchet further illustrates the enterprise 
of the author at a time when “ Nature study” was unknown 
at Eton, and any active interest taken in wild life was 
egarded by school opinion, “if not as ‘scuggish,’ at all 
events as beneath the notice of serious persons.” Less out 
of the common than his addiction to angling and bird’s- 
nesting, but still characteristic of his readiness to leave the 
grooves of school routine, was Mr. Parker's interest in rifle- 
shooting, to which we owe a short but most attractive 
chapter on the E.C.R.V., with memories of happy hours 
spent on the rifle range, of field-days and matches at 
Wellington and Sandhurst and Cooper’s Hill, culminating 
jn the public-schools competition at Wimbledon. But 
Mr. Parker is not less happy in dealing with those 
amenities of Eton life which appeal to all Etonians. The 
chapter on “The River” is much more than an animated 
record of the prowess of Eton oarsmen in the “eighties” ; 
it describes the peculiar virtues of all the bathing-places from 
Cuckoo Weir up to Boveney Weir. Boveney Weir is 
mentioned in one of Praed’s most charming poems, where 
from the standpoint of the wearied politician he recalls the 
delights of Eton, “ with no hard work but Boveney stream”; 
but Mr. Parker is the prose laureate of what he considers to 
have been “ the finest bathing-place in the world” :— 

“There was everything there that a river could give to boys 
and men. There was the sound of the water pouring through 
the sluices, which is one of the fullest sounds of high summer; 
there was the sunlight on the bubbles racing down from the fall, 
and sunlight on the short grass of the bank; there were the 
shadows of alder leaves and poplar leaves flickering over the level 
spaces where we dressed and undressed; and all through the wind 
and the air about the place was the smell of water and weeds and 
wet earth, which is the true smell of the Thames that blows from 
weirs. Part of the bank was raised and built up with planks, so 
that you could take running headers that carried you clean into 
the bubbles of the weir-race: you could swim up the still water 
between the streams from the sluices and get to the wooden plank- 
ing of the weir, and you could lie there by the planking with a 
curtain of green water pouring down in front of you, and the 
full noise of the weir in your ears; then you could push out 
into the spume and be swept down to the tail of the race 
without a stroke of swimming. But the headers out into 
the bubbles were the best. At other bathing-places on the 
Thames, and at seaside places where little is known of what 
bathing should be, they build wooden stages with a single plank 
jutting out a free end over the water, and the play and up-thrust 
of the plank as the bather runs over it is supposed to make the 
taking of headers easier and more graceful. But the broad run of 
grass, I am sure, is the better way; there is a resilience of solid 
Thames turf under one’s naked feet that is nowhere in planks and 
matting. A board, too, is a noisy thing; the thump and slap of a 
jumping plank belongs to covered baths and paying-at-the-box ; 
the real thing should be silence till the fingers touch the water, 
and then the crash, and the water hissing in the sunshine, and you 
out in the bubbles. One of the points which used to be noticed in 
the awards for school headers was that the dive must not be too 
deep ; it must be in and out with the hands and head up almost 
as the water closed behind the body. Walter Durnford one day, 
judging at the swimming games, told us of the Bishop of Salisbury 
(I think it was) who was said to be able to take a header in a soup- 
plate.” 

The glories of the Fourth of June have inspired many pens, 
and Mr. Parker’s account of “ the whole magical business ” as 
it appeared to those who saw it for the first time in the 
“eighties” is a brilliant piece of reconstruction. Nor are the 
“dry-bobs” defrauded of their due. “To watch a school 
match from a rug on a May morning—what would be better 
than that?” asks Mr. Parker; and his chapter on “ Lord’s,” 
with the thrilling finish in the Harrow match of 1885 as climax, 
will quicken the pulses of many a middle-aged cricketer. 
In writing of Eton football, and the Wall game in particular, 
Mr. Parker offers the best vindication of specialized school 
athletics that we have yet seen. He notes that games 
accentuated the difference between Colleger and Oppidan 
perhaps more in his time than now, but maintains that the 
old system served to throw into relief the extraordinary good 
organization of College football. “At the Wall and in the 
Field, from the beginning, football meant more to the Colleger 





than to an Oppidan. ... The Field game, organised as College 
organised it, was much. But the Wall game was far more. 
To Collegers the Wall game is more than a game. It is 
through the Wall game that a Colleger learns first, not only 
that he is a Colleger, but that as a Colleger he has a duty. It 
is the duty of Collegers—so we learned without a word of duty 
being spoken—to beat Oppidans at the Wall on St. Andrew's 
Day,” though College has seventy boys to choose from and 
the Oppidans have nine hundred. And thus Mr. Parker con- 
cludes his chapter on College, its disciplined independence 
and accumulated traditions—among which the oldest of all, 
the right of a Colleger to do as much work as he pleases 
without reproach, remains unaltered—with a fine passage on 
the significance of the great annual contest, and its place in 
the perspective of an old Colleger’s backward glances :— 


“St. Andrew's Day sums it all up: and sums up more than 
mere football. Those who have watched the College team leave 
the field after winning on St. Andrew’s Day know that they have 
watched more than the winning of a game; those who have seen 
the eleven come into Hall that day have heard more than the mere 
applause of players. When a cup is filled and each of the eleven 
in turn raises it and drinks In piam Memoriam J. K. S., and each 
raising of the cup is followed with a shout, that is more than 
careless cheering. It belongs to more days than that one day, and 
to more than that one match ; to more than any playing of games. 
Aloofness, challenge, the following of an example; separate 
traditions, ideals which have held through centuries; a certain 
knowledge of sternness, of a difference of lives, of work—no boy 
cheering then would explain the inarticulateness of it; no man 
hearing it again would hear only noise inarticulate. The few have 
upheld against the many what they meant to uphold; they have 
stood in the old ways; the game has been played as it should be 
played. One more year has brought the day, and no Colleger 
could end the day with any other words than the old familiar 
legend: Floreat Etona, et gens togata, et hic noster ludus muralis 
esta perpetuus!” 

There are many other passages which call for notice: such as 
that on fagging and the stimulating influence often exerted by 
a wise and kindly fag-master; or the series of portraits of 
masters—normal, eccentric, competent and otherwise—proving 
that schoolmastering may be sometimes an initial false step ina 
brilliant career, and ending with a generous acknowledgment 
of the splendid services rendered to Eton by Dr. Warre; or 
the judicious “ note on a curriculum,” with its plea for earlier 
specialization and the teaching of modern history. But 
within the compass of a brief review it is impossible to 
enter on detailed discussion of these and many other points 
raised in Mr. Parker’s volume. We cannot forbear, however, 
from quoting from the chapter on “ Books and Magazines ”— 
a most entertaining review of the activities of the Elon 
Chronicle and its numerous free-lance rivals in the “ eighties ” 
—the account of one of the most successful school literary 
hoaxes. After describing the wayward career of the Parachute 
—in the conduct of which he took a leading part—and the 
tragi-comic fate of Seven Summers, he goes on :— 


“ Another book which is now unobtainable, but for a different 
reason, belongs to an earlier date. ‘ Eton as She Is Not’ is a small, 
parchment-covered volume, which was sold out almost as soon as 
it was printed, in the spring of 1884. Then it cost a shilling; to- 
day, to Collegers who remember the gradual making of it, in the 
pages of a certain London weekly magazine, it is without price. 
The editor of the magazine was young, he was guileless, and he 
wanted authentic news from public schools. It was determined 
that he should have it from Eton. My fag-master, L. G. Hatchard, 
who disguised himself under the name of J. Goodwin, was the 
chief contributor of paragraphs; and he began with one of which 
the closing sentences even now contrive to convey an air of 
perfect security. ‘A great sensation,’ we read on November 28, 
1883, ‘is being caused among our fellows by a serious fire which broke 
out at Badger’s, a bootmaker in Windsor, on Wednesday night. 
On Thursday morning it was still smouldering when Messrs. IT’. T. 
Vator and G. Batchett visited the scene, arriving early from Eton 
College. After a short inspection they returned in time for the 
service in chapel.’ It is true that this paragraph opened with the 
surprising statement that ‘Collegers v. Oppidans “at the Wall” is 
fixed for November 30,’ and that ‘the site of “the Wall” has not 
yet been chosen, but it will probably be Barnes Pool Bridge Wall, 
which has been lately widened for the purpose’; but if the 
editorial mind was a little puzzled by these technical details, it 
must have been fully reassured by the dutiful behaviour of 
Messrs. Vator and Batchett. At all events, the next week the 
result of the match between the Collegians (violet tassels, white 
caps) and Oppidans (mauve tassels, orange caps, was duly 
chronicled : ‘the Collegians won by one “ throw-touch,” scouched 
by Goodhart.’ A week later the news was a little more daring : 
‘A curious custom,’ says an Etonian, ‘takes place here on certain 
days in College Dining Hall, called “‘ Passing the green stuff.” 
The second fellow at the big fellows’ table suddenly says, “ Pass 
me that green stuff,” referring toa dish of mint placed on the 
table; then the fellow opposite him stands up and says, “Surgite” 
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(arise), on which all the other fellows get up from their places 
and run the fellow who “ broached” (i.e. asked for) the green stuff 
round the school paddocks shouting out such military commands 
as “Quick march! Right turn!” etc. They then return to 
dinner, when a “ e-cup” is partaken by all except him who 
“broached” the green stuff.’ ‘ Prisoners’ base is a great success,” 
we learnt a week or two after, ‘and the paddock is almost always 
deserted for the cloisters.’ But there were other interesting 
ceremonies to be described: ‘Another curious custom at Eton is 
“ Slunching the Paddocks.” On a certain day all the Collegians 
and Oppidans are provided with a coarse sort of pudding, which 
is put to the following use: After dinner is over they all go to 
Weston’s and School Paddocks and throw their pudding all over 
them. This is “Slunching the Paddocks,” the pudding being 
called Slunch, It is supposed to be derived from the fact that 
when Queen Elizabeth visited Eton College, “she lunched” 
(s’lunched) in College Hall, and the students sprinkled the paddocks 
with dry rice in her honour.’” 

These Eton notes went on in a crescendo of absurdity week 
by week for some months, reaching a grand climax in the list 
of names presented on March 5th, when the following list 
of the officials of the various school departments appeared :— 


“Captain of the School, G. Batchett; Captain of the Slunch, 
G. Batchett; Captain of the Broach, P. I. Lithring; Captain of 
Cricket Tassels, R. J. Lucas; Captain of Football Tassels, H. N. A. 
Flenderbatch ; Captain of Boats Tassels, H. Duckett; Captain of 
Fives Tassels, Havager-Boroughdale ; Captain of Racquet Tassels, 
P. C. H. Philipson; Captain of Hockey Tassels, P. Carruthers; 
Captain of the Field Mice Team, P. Carruthers; Captain of Jolly 
Boys, H. N. A. Flenderbatch ; Captain of the Musical Department, 
R. A. S. Berry Young; Captain of the Curling Club, T, T. Vator ; 
Captain of the Collegian Brigade, P. I. Lithring; Captain of the 
Oppidan Brigade, C. Newton-Beagle ; Captain of Ushers, J. Good- 
win; Steward of the Paddocks, H. Beecham Wolley; Junior 
Warden, R. Spuffnell (secundus) ; Captain of Spelican Team, Tute 
Goodhart ; Choragus, C. Wofflington ; President of Literary Society, 
J. Brown-Cholmondeley (primus).’... Possibly the initials of 
Berry Young and the name of the club presided over by Vator are 
the most startling coincidences, but some suspicion, too, you would 
expect to attach itself to the composition of a team which comprised 
among its members Wolley, Pattle, and Spuffnell (secundus),” 


How the editor's credulity was finally shattered is not known, 
but one day no more Eton news was printed, and shortly after- 
wards Eton as She Is Not was published in book form. Mr, 
Parker only knows of two copies now, and we are not surprised 
to learn that the friend, the possessor of one, who has allowed 
him to make extracts from it will not even lend it to him, 





TWO BOOKS ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 
GENERAL F, C. Bearson’s study of Wellington's brief 
campaign in the Pyrenees, after the splendid British success 
at Vittoria, is a capital example of a soldier’s tlose and 
industrious examination of a particular phase of warfare. 
General Beatson’s brother-officers will be able to learn some 
interesting lessons in strategy and tactics from the book, but 
unprofessional readers will also find it worth while to follow 
the events of those nine days. They are too commonly ignored, 
perhaps because nothing after the great success of Vittoria— 
the battle which virtually ended the Peninsular War—seems 
very much to matter. Yet the fighting in the Pyrenees was 
different from all the other battles of the Peninsular War, and 
it therefore deserves attention on its merits. In several respects 
it resembled the hill-fighting on the North-West Frontier of 
India with which our soldiers have since become familiar, 
though of course the tribesmen are another order of fighters 
from Napoleon’s Frenchmen. 

Wellington pursued the bulk of the French Army after 
Vittoria across the Pyrenees, and halted on the chief ridge 
of the range. Soult’s object was to prevent the British Army 
from invading France. In advancing into Spain, Soult, who 
had been sent from Dresden for the purpose by Napoleon, 
acted under the strictest orders, which, there is no doubt, 
were determined by political rather than military considera- 
tions. He ought to have been made to pay the penalty 
instantly for this violation of all the principles of strategy ; 
but, as it turned out, Wellington at first rather played 
into his hands. General Beatson maintains, we believe quite 
justly, that Wellington underestimated the value of the 
French Army. True, he had routed it at Vittoria; but the 
French defeat was due to incompetent leading and not to any 
failure of the French fighting spirit. The power of recupera- 
tion was there if only it could be called forth and used. 
Soult’s achievement was that he did temporarily call it forth. 





By Brigadier-General F. C. Beatson, 
London: Max Goschen. [15s. net, }—— 
Ry James Walter Buchan. With Illustrations. 
Sons. (3s, 6d.) 


* (1) With Wellington in the Pyrenees. 
C.B. With Plans end Illustrations. 
2) The Duke of Wellington. 
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The result of over-confidence in the British camp was that ye 


little reconnaissance was done, and negligence was conspicuous 
in many other respects. Picton, for example, was inexcusably 
away from his division at the vital moment when Soult 
attacked the Maya Pass in great numerical superiority ; ang 
other generals had fallen out of touch with headquarters, 
Thus Soult was able to deliver a couple of staggering blows 
at particular points, although his whole Army was rather 
weaker than Wellington’s. The stubborn resistance of the 
highly trained and experienced British troops at both the 
Maya and the Roncesvalles Passes was overborne, and 
Wellington’s Army was pushed southwards down the 
mountain slopes. Too late the British generals recognized 
the fire that was left in their beaten enemy. It was then 
necessarily a matter of retreating till a suitable defensive 
position could be found. General Beatson thinks that Picton 
retired further than was necessary. However that may be, 
there is no doubt that when a position at Sorauren was at last 
chosen the rally of the British troops was as creditable to the 
Staff as to the troops. The British Army turned and faced 
the enemy with a will. Soult had outrun his food supplies, 
and Wellington not only punished the French heavily when 
they attacked his new line, but was soon hotly chasing them 
back over the country which they had just traversed. The 
resemblance between this retreat and recovery and the recent 
British and French retreat which stopped and turned to 
victory at the Marne will escape nobody. 

Mr. J. W. Buchan’s book is an able and compact narrative 
of Wellington’s campaigns. Mr. Buchan says little of 
Wellington as a statesman, and in his few remarks insists 
rather on the narrowness of his sympathies. The charge of 
narrowness is, of course, quite justified; but no estimate of 
Wellington should omit to mention bow much the narrowness 
of outlook was widened by his quality of being, in Tennyson's 
words, “rich in saving common-sense.” The man who had 
turned many retreats into victories in the field always knew 
when not to try the same strategy in politics. His principle 
that the King’s government must be carried on has proveda 
more memorable example of moderation, and a more lasting 
instruction in wisdom to posterity, than the apparently more 
generous aims of a host of other statesmen. Again, as Mr. 
Buchan is very happy in quoting the exact words of 
Wellington whenever they light up a particular incident, we 
should have liked a specimen or two of Wellington’s letters, 
We take his letters to have had a remarkable character of 
their own. Although Wellington never attempted to be 
“literary,” his terseness, pregnant simplicity, and balance or 
antithesis of phrase showed that the form of great writing 
had been absorbed into his mind. Few eminent men, and no 
great soldiers we think, have been able to write letters with 
more point and effect. 

Born in the same year as his great and far more showy rival 
Napoleon, Wellington is a standing encouragement to the 
awkward and shy boy who develops late. He was slow and 
thick in speech, was disliked by his mother for his 
unattractiveness, and was in fact the “dunce of the family.” 
His first experience of fighting in the Netherlands was a 
time of deep chagrin and disgust, and at the end of 
it he applied for an appointment outside the Army. 
Fortunately his application failed. The Netherlands campaign 
was at least an exhaustive lesson in bungling. “I learnt what 
we ought not to do,” he said, “and that is always something.” 
India, where his brother, Lord Mornington, had become 
Governor-General, gave him his opportunity to display his 
great military qualities. Perhaps these qualities were never 
summed up better than by Pitt, who said of him: “I never 
met any military officer with whom it was so satisfactory to 
converse. He states every difficulty before he undertakes any 
service, but none after he has undertaken it.” Wellington's 
bluntness came out even in his relations with Mornington, to 
whom he owed an extraordinary amount of consideration and 
whom he rewarded with much affection. When Mornington 
proposed to visit Harris's camp before the conquest of Mysore, 
Wellington (then Colonel Wellesley) said: “ Your presence in 
the camp, instead of giving confidence to the General, would 
in fact deprive him of the command of the Army. ... If I 
were in General Harris’s situation and you joined the Army, 
I should quit it.” The achievements of Wellesley in India 
are much too familiar to be mentioned here. The assiduous 
preparation needed for every Indian campaign — because 
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be risked and because the numerical odds 
generally against the British—is one of the hest schools 
- endeving in the world. The same problems made both 


Wellington and Roberts. a 

When Wellesley was on the eve of sailing to take command 
in the Peninsuls, he was discussing politics with J. W. Croker, 
and suddenly fell into a deep silence. When Croker asked the 
reason for this, Wellesley answered :— 

“Why, to say the truth I am thinking of the French I am 

cing to fight. I have not seen them since the campaign in 
Flanders, when they were capital soldiers; and a dozen years of 
victory under Bonaparte must have made them better still. They 
have besides, it seems, a new system of strategy which has out- 
manwuvred and overwhelmed all the armics of Europe. ‘Tis 
enough to make one thoughtful; but no matver. My die is cast. 
They may overwhelm me, but I don’t think they will outmaneuvre 
me. First, because I am not afraid of them, as everybody else 
seems to be; and secondly, because if what I hear of their system 
of maneeuvres be true, I think it a false one as against steady 
troops. I suspect all the continental armies were more than half 
beaten before the battle was begun. I, at least, will not be 
frightened beforehand.” 
One cannot help applying these words to the alarm excited by 
the fame of the present German Army and its strategy and 
tactics. The French method was ultimately worsted by 
Wellington’s method, as the German method will certainly be 
worsted by ours and that of the French in the present war. 
We may quote Mr. Buchan’s description of the rival methods 


of 1808 :— 

“He realized the great importance of concealing his troops as 
far as the nature of the ground allowed him to do so, till it was 
time for them to act; and he received the charge of the French 
columns with a deployed line two deep, covered with a cloud of 
skirmishers. Vimeiro demonstrated the superiority of these 
missile tactics when opposed to the French shock-tactics. It was 
the invariable practice of the French to attack in heavy columns 
preceded by skirmishers, the mass and weight acting as a batter- 
ing-ram to break through any opposition. That was a sound 
system, provided the column could really close with a two-line 
formation. Wellesley’s conviction was that the column could not 
close, provided the deployed line stood firm. In the column only 
the first ranks could use their muskets, but in the opposing line 
every man could pour in his fire, and the extended formation 
could outflank the enemy on both sides.” 

Mr. Buchan’s account of Waterloo is masterly in its 
simplicity and clearness. We know of no better book than 
this to place in the hands of a boy who wants to know the 
facts of the great Duke’s military career, and at the same time 
to catch something of his character, presented with swift and 
keen touches, 


failure cannot 





THROUGH INDIAN EYES.* 

WHEN we take up a picture of ourselves by an Indian Chief 
we need to be told something about him beforeband. Lord 
George Hamilton has given us just what we want in his intro- 
duction to Impressions of British Life and Character, by the 
Chief of Ichalkaranji, the Babasaheb. He succeeded to his 
dignity by adoption in 1876, when he was six years old, and 
since he became the actual ruler of his State he has “ become 
quite an authority on a number of questions of general Indian 
Administration. He has converted the indebtedness of his 
State into one of solvency, with a State Treasury at the 
present moment possessing a considerable balance.” He is a 
Mahratta Brahmin, and for the last fourteen years he has 
represented the Sirdars of the Deccan in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. But this combination of characters has 
notin the least denationalized him. He looks forward to a 
great future for India, though he holds that this future 
depends on the continued connexion with Great Britain. His 
ultimate ideal is that India should hold a position analogous 
to that of the Canadian Dominion or the Australian Common- 
wealth, but he does not deny that it is an ideal which it may 
take centuries to accomplish. 

The Babasaheb’s primary object in writing was to give an 
account of his travels in Europe to his own subjects. But his 
notes have at times a value for Englishmen. He tells them 
some plain truths about themselves and about the people of 
India. Our system of government makes India suffer in two 
ways. The British official comes out to India young, and he 
leaves it before he is old. Consequently India suffers by his 
inexperience, and does not reap the full benefit of his 
experience. The age of coming out may possibly be altered, 


* Impressions of British Life and Character, By Meherban Narayanrao 
Babasaheb, London; Macmillan and Co, (8s. 6d. net.) 








but it is hard to see how any change can be made in the age of 
retirement. No doubt, were it possible for Englishmen “to 
stay in the land of their adoption just as they remaitiat home 
after service in their own country, all the experience and 
wisdom gained by them would be available for advising and 
even guiding the conduct of affairs.” But the gain to India 
would not be unmixed, since the Indian Secretary would have 
a less varied material from which to choose his advisers. The 
Babasaheb suggests that a retiring officer might at least 
remain in the district he has administered for three or four 
years, “or, better still, should spend the winter months in 
India.” He recognizes that official] guidance is essential, but he 
desires that Indians should be given greater opportunities of co- 
operating with the Government in the work of administration. 
Does he make sufficient allowance for a difficulty which Lord 
George Hamilton points out in his introduction to this volume ? 
More than one distinguished native, the late Secretary of State 
for India tells us, has said to him: “In Europe you all wear 
the same clothes, you eat the same food, you worship the same 
God, you have the same customs and fashions right through- 
out. In any one great Indian town you would find far more 
diversity of religion, dress, customs, and race than we could 
find in the whole of Europe.” How is a retired Indian Civil 
servant to come back to do useful work in India unless it be 
to the very spot in which bis official life has been passed? It 
may be questioned whether the present holder of bis old post 
or the district which he administers would be the better for 
these winter visitants. 

The most striking chapter in Impressions of British Life 
and Character is the one on education. The Bubasabeb is 
exceedingly plain spoken on this point. He is greatly surprised 
by the contrast between the views of the English people about 
the place of religion in education, according as they are think- 
ing of their own children or of Indian children. He has seen 
“religious education imparted throughout England in almost 
every school and college, in spite of the various forms of the 
Christian faith there prevalent.” In India we bave followed a 
different plan. Religion is banished from the schools, and the 
Babasaheb points out that the recent troubles are more or less 
the result of this divorce of religion from education. Not 
having learned to fear God, the students have no respect for 
man, and they have lost all sense of reverence for religious, 
political, or civil authority. Until the Government come 
forward and provide for the instruction of Hindu children in 
the Hindu religion, this state of things must continue, with all 
the disastrous consequences that we have witnessed in recent 
years. Tolerance need not mean neutrality. If we find that 
the purely agnostic Hindu is a more dangerous person than 
the Hindu who has been brought up in the religion of his 
parents, there is no intolerance in providing facilities for 
children “to be taught the faith in which they were born.” 
Such facilities must be the creation of the Government. In 
India “no substantial results can be obtained by private 
effort, and in two particular cases, in Sind and in Burma, the 
Government have acknowledged this. Why should not they 
do in India generally what they have already done in Sind 
and Burma?” When this question is asked by an Indian 
Prince it merits an answer from the Government. The choice 
lies between paying to have Hindu children taugbt the 
elements of their own religion, and leaving them to grow up 
without any religion. We have long followed the latter plan, 
and have no reason to like the effect of it. Is it not worth 
while to give the former plan a trial ? 





THE ROUND TABLE. 


Tue new volume of the Round Table maintains the high 
quality of this most detached and most political of the 
quarterlies. Sound information and true insight are its 
watchwords. We may single out for especial praise the maps 
and facts and figures given us in the article entitled “The 
Doctrine of Ascendancy.” Here we are shown how the policy 
of Nationalism, carried to extremes, has led to some of the 
worst examples of the suppression of nationality that the 
world has ever seen. The passionate Nationalism of the 
German and of the Magyar has led to the brutal treatment of 
the Prussian Poles by the German Empire and the equally 
brutal treat ment of the Slavs by the dominant Magyars. When 
one reads the record one may venture ona new version of Mme, 
Roland’s words and exclaim: “Ob Nationality, what crimes 
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are committed in thy name!” But perhaps more appropriate 
are Cromwell’s words on the sectaries of his day: “ Every sect 
saith: Oh, give me liberty! But give him it, and to his 
power, be will not yield it to anybody else. Liberty of con- 
science is a natural right; and he that would have it 
ought to give it.” To put it specifically, every Ireland 
seems to want to have an Ulster to bully, and can find no 
satisfaction in the assertion of her own claims unless she can 
impose her will by force upon some subject community. 
The Germans, true to their habit of philosophizing on every 
conceivable subject, have prepared a defence of the bullying 
of small States by the big which is eminently characteristic. 
Paul Rohrbach, whom the writer in the Round Table declares 
to be one of the most popular advocates of German expansion, 
is, we are told, emphatic that “in future the small nations will 
have no course but to attach themselves with a good grace to 
those centres of culture which most attract them or to which 
their geographical position assigns them.” The Round Table 
comment upoa these words is worth quoting :— 

“When, in answer to such ideas, our statesmen proclaim their 
determination to uphold the rights and liberties of small nation- 
alities, the Germans are welcome to regard it as a typical instance 
of British hypocrisy. But this cannot make us believe less firmly 
in the political principles upon which the British Empire is 
founded, and which, so far from suppressing existing nationalities, 
takes a peculiar pride in bringing fresh nations into being, as free 
members of a widening commonwealth.” 

From the section of the article on “The Doctrine of Ascend- 
ancy ” which deals with the Prussian Poles we may quote the 
following significant passage :— 

“*Nobody doubts,’ said Bismarck in 1804, ‘that our army 
would have to be crushed before we gave up Alsace. The 
same applies, and in still greater measure, to our eastern frontier, 
We cannot dispense either with Posen or Alsace, with Posen 
still less than with Alsace. ... Munich and Stuttgart are 
not more endangered by a hostile occupation of Strassburg 
and Alsace than Berlin would be by an enemy in the neighbour- 
hood of the Oder, Therefore it must be assumed that, if ever the 
question comes to an issue, we shall be determined to sacrifice our 
last man and the last coin in our pocket to defend the eastern 
frontier of Germany as it has been for the last eighty years. ... 
We lived for centuries without Alsace and Lorraine, but how our 
existence could shape itself if a new kingdom of Poland were to be 
formed nobody has yet had the courage to think out. In earlior 
days Poland was a passive power, but nowadays, supported by 
other European nations, it would be an active enemy, and so long 
as it had not secured Danzig and Thorn—I donot know what 
other designs the excitable Polish spirit might indulge in—it 
would always be the ally of our foes.’ The lapse of twenty years 
has only strengthened the force of these eonsiderations: and we 
may expect to see fiercer fighting and more bitter controversy over 
Posen, ‘horn, and Danzig than over Metz and Strassburg.” 

The great complexity of the race problem in Austria-Hungary 
is well dealt with in the third section of the article, but this 
we must leave our readers to read for themselves. 

Another very interesting article is “Russia and her Ideals,” 
with its instructive account of the Russian bureaucracy, 
which, remember, is an alien growth in Russia, and, unlike 
that of France, has never had the sympathy of the people as 
afwhole. Russian bureaucracy may be said to have been 
founded and maintained by German influences, and has always 
been identified in the minds of the people with those in- 
fluences. Unless we are greatly mistaken, we shall see at the 
end of the war a considerable anti-bureaucratic reaction in 
Russia. 

Very striking is the section on “ England's Strength” in 
the article on “ War and Financial Exhaustion.” With the 
statements about the strength of our commercial and financial 
position we concur. We must never forget, however, that, 
mighty as is the power of the purse, it is only an auxiliary 
source of strength. If it is not joined to powerful field 
armies and powerful navies it is worthless. The answer 
given to Croesus remains as true as ever. “It is a great 
advantage to have more gold than your neighbour, but if 
your neighbour has more iron [that is, more rifles, more 
cannon, and more shells} he will soon come and take your 
gold from you. If, however, you have enough steel to 
protect your gold you are indeed invincible.” Gold is of 
enormous value in war if you do not trust to it in peace, In 
other words, if we had taken Lord Roberts’s advice and had 
had our whole population trained to arms, our gold would have 
enabled us to snap our fingers at any enemy. Since we 
neglected his warnings and did not train our men to arms, 
our gold has lost a great deal of its potency. It will not have 


ea 
supplied with rifles, and the products of our ordnance 
factories put into the field. Then British gold will enjoy ity 
own again. 


— 
—_— 
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GIFT-BOOKS, 


— 


SOME MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS* 

The Dauntless Three’ is an entertaining story about two boys, 
twins of thirteen, and a girl neighbour of fourteen, The 
scene is laid in a North of England country doctor's practice 
and we have plenty of open-air adventures, in which the young 
people take a leading part. The characters are well drawn 
from the bluff doctor himself, his capable wife and merry 
boys, to the neighbours and patients of many ranks of life. 
The book is full of fun and movement, and will be a welcome 
Christmas present——The White Caravan? is also a capital 
story with an interesting plot, set on a background of English 
country and village life. The hero is a little boy, stolen from 
his parents by a wicked steward, who out of revenge con- 
cealed him in a remote farm, with the intention of bringing 
him up as a labourer. How this evil design was frustrated, 
and the boy restored to his home, by the means of a landscape 
painter, his mastiff, and his caravan, we will leave the reader 
the pleasant task of finding out for himself. 

In the Lilac Garden*® is a charming little book. Miss 
Whitehead takes us among flowers and little children, and 
we can watch their growth and development in happy, natural 
surroundings. The care of her garden gradually leads Betty, 
the little heroine, to find enjoyment in helping and tending 
people, as well as flowers and animals, and at the end of the 
book she has developed into a charming young woman. 
Perhaps the author will, in another book, enlarge the glimpse 
of romance that she gives us in the last few pages of her 
story. The Gap in the Fence‘ is also a tale which is a 
good deal concerned with a garden, but here there is a 
mystery to be unravelled, which will puzzle and interest young 
readers. 

The Man in the Red Shirt® is a picturesque story of the 
life of Garibaldi, but we should have liked to see a little more 
historical background to the narrative. The Austrian occupa- 
tion of Italy, the kingdom of Piedmont, and the general 
political situation are practically ignored; and Garibaldi and 
his immediate comrades seem in one part of the book, at any 
rate, to move in a world of their own, fighting with French 
and Papal soldiers. Victor Emmanuel is, of course, mentioned, 
but not Cavour or Mazzini. It is more difficult, no doubt, to 
write an interesting history for children than to string together 
a number of exciting adventures; but when the latter course is 
adopted the reader is left with a regrettable feeling of incom- 
pleteness. It is true we are told such things as that Garibaldi 
“had come to break off chains and destroy what was worse 
than dragons,” but we should like more convincing details of 
the state of things in the Italian States. And why does Miss 
Bone say that Garibaldi was not Italian, and that he “was 
born at Nice, in the South of France,” without reference to the 
fact that Nice had not then been ceded? However, the 
Sicilian adventure is well told, and the book will give children 
some idea of the struggle for Italian unity, and perhaps lead 
them later on to read Mr. Trevelyan’s books. 

The Cockyolly Bird® is the book of the play that appeared 
last Christmas. It is a large volume with a number of coloured 
pictures. Nursery and schoolroom worthies, animate and 
inanimate, live in its pages in a delightfully realistic way. 
Children who have seen the play will like to meet old friends 
again in the book, and others, less fortunate, will also find a 
great deal of amusement bere. 











ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 

Mr. EpmunD Dv tac is quite at his best in the illustrations 
he has provided for Sindbad the Sailor, and other Stories from 
the Arabian Nights (Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net). His 
style borrows something from many different Oriental sources, 


* (1) The Dauntless Three. By Theodora Wilson Wilson, London: T. Nelsou 
and Sons. [3s. 6d.]——(2) The White Caravan. By W. E. Cule. Illustrated by 
B, Hatton. London: J. Nisbet and Co. [38. 6d. ]——(3) In the Lilac Garden. 
Written and Illustrated by Frances M. Whitehead. London: Skeffington and 
Son. [2s. 64.]——(4) The Gap in the Fence. By Frederica J. Turle. Illustrated 

Watson Chariton. London: The Sunday School Union. [1s.}——(5) The 
‘an in the Red Shirt. By Florence Bone. London: Headley Bros. . 6d. net. } 








its full weight in war till our men have been trained and 


2s. 
——(6) The Cockyolly Bird. Written and Illustrated by Seba Dearmer. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, [7s. 6d. net.] 
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Stoughton, net). Finally we may mention 


prehistoric animals. 





“Come Unto These Yellow Sands.” By Margaret L. Woods. 
Tilustrated by J. Hancock. (John Lane. 6s, net.)—This isa 
book about children and fairies to be read by parents. In it 
Mrs. Woods showa us to what sad straits want of imagina- 
tion may lead a kind father, and how goblins and fairies can 
stili work their spells, even in a seaside villa. So sure is her 
touch, and so intimate her knowledge of fairyland, not to 
speak of her sympathetic insight into the hearts of human 
beings, that her characters, from the horrid Jaw-Bobbo to the 
painstaking Lady Craistor, are real and interesting. As the 
story develops we can see the emphatic Professor of Science, 
who beg:::s by banishing fairies and toy soldiers, and such-like 
“cruel” and “unreal” things, from his boy’s life, being gradually 
driven by the creatures of the spirit into understanding his 
little son's real needs, and we leave him converted to the know- 
ledge that a child cannot thrive on mental bread alone, without 
the honeydew and “ milk of paradise.” Of the coloured illus- 
trations, we will only say that they are the product of that pro- 
cess which throws a cloak of monotonously bright colours over 
work which in itself is attractive, and full of pretty, fanciful 
details. 

Poppyland. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. Illustrated by 
Leighton Pearce. (Jobn Lane. 6s. net.)—This is another 
handsome and “important”-looking gift-book. It is com- 
posed of a number of short stories, written in a pleasant 
conversational style, which makes no great demand on the 
reader’s attention, while taking him into far countries of 
yomance, such as sandy deserts, or into more accessible places, 
like the Italy of the nineteenth century. It is best to look 
at the aggressively coloured illustrations by lamplight, and 
then some of them, “The Old Stork,” for instance, appear 
pleasing. 

The Dream Pedlar. By Lady Margaret Sackville. Coloured 
Iilustrations by Florence Anderson, and Black-and-White 
Illustrations by Clara Shirley Hayward. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 6s. net.)}—The machinery of fairy-tales is here 
need in the construction of little allegorical stories. Ele- 
mental fancies run riot through these pages, and “ the Poet,” 
“the Painter,’ and, of course, “the Girl,” or, better still, 
“the Witch-girl,” behave in accordance with their time- 
honoured characteristics. They live happy or agitated lives, as 
the case may be, generally in little wooden houses (perhaps fairy 
cheap cottages) in flowery, bowery forests. Sometimes, however, 
we leave thesesimple folk to consort with Kings and Queens, and 
other proud creatures who float into our ken in the well-covered 
magnificence of Court costumes, or in the scantier, but no 

« doubt sufficient, adornment of a puff of wind. We bave 
found so much fault with the three-colour process in other 
books that here, for fear of wearying our readers, we will only 


tains a touch of originality that prevents it 
And not only are his desigrs 
sselves, but they are delightful as illustrations. 
rincesses, and his efrites are all thatthey should 
s a striking contrast to turn from these Oriental 
imaginations of Mr. Dulacto Mr. Kzy Nielsen’s illustrations to 
Norse legends, published under the title of East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon (same publishers and price). Quite 
apart from the excellence of the pictures, the stories (most of 
which appeared originally in Sir G. W. Dasent’s Popular Tales 
from the Norse) deserve great popularity, and Mr. Nielsen has 
: A set of six 
well-produced children’s gift-books have been issued by 
Messrs. Duckworth and Co. at a cost of 5s. net each. They 
are all old favourites, as may be seen from their titles: Haw- 
thorne’s A Wonder Book and Tangleweod Tales, Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, The Aralian Nights Entertainments, Robinson 
All of these are entertainingly 
illustrated by Mr. Milo Winter, with the exception of the 
Grimm, for which designs have been no less successfully 
Another popular reprint is 
sure to be the anonymously illustrated edition of Tales from 
Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb (Hodder and 
an 
elaborate new edition of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's exciting 
story, The Lost World (Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net), which, it will be remembered, deals 
with the discovery by a band of explorers of a community of 


say that these illustrations are chiefly of thin, but pretty and 
alluring, young ladies, and “quaint” old women dressed as 
witches. 

Boys and Girls. The Verses of James W. Foley. (J. M 
Dent and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)\—Some of these little poems 
are pathetic, others are lively, but they are all concerned 
with the appeal of childhood to the rest of the world, whether 
the cull comes from a well-cared-for nursery or from a city 
street. American turns of phrase and thought give these 
pleasant verses a flavour of their own. The book has a 
coloured frontispiece, but the rest of the full-page illustra- 
tions are black-and-white. 

New Epitions.—The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Ilus- 
trated by Hope Dunlop. (Duckworth and Co. 3s, 6d. net.) 
—This artist’s black-and-white work is attractive and 
full of fanciful detail, but the coloured pictures are spoilt 
by the lurid glare which pervades them. Yet another 
Story of Peter Pan (G. Bell and Sons, Is. 6d. net). Stories 
Told to Children. By Michael Fairless. Lllustrated by Flora 
White. (Duckworth and Co. 5s.)—This is a prettily bound 
book, but as the story is only printed on one side of the pages, 
there is less “reading” in it than would appear at first sight. 
There are two reprints of Dickens's Christmas Carol, both 
illustrated in colour, one published by Messrs. W. and R. 
Chambers at 2s, 6d. net, and the other by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall at 5s. net.——Three Little Gardeners. By L. Agnes 
Talbot. (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. 6d. 
net.)—A capital little book of practical gardening for children. 

















FICTION. 





THE UNPETITIONED HEAVENS.* 

Mr. Marriott, whose first novel appeared in 1901, has 
already some twenty volumes to his credit, but it would be 
a great injustice to regard him merely as a prolific manufac- 
turer of fiction. If his industry is remarkable, still more so 
is the continuous advance in the quality of his work and the 
form of its presentation. His latest, and in many ways his 
best, book is not always easy reading; it cannot be skipped ; 
but any effort that is needed to fathom his full meaning is 
always repaid. He never says anything for the sake of saying 
something. There is no surplusage or padding, and in style 
he has grown out of the discipleship of his earliest work and 
now writes admirably, though his packed phrases may not 
conciliate the racing novel reader, while his old uncompromis- 
ing spirit survives in the choice of a title. The words are 
tuken from a couplet by the late Francis Thompson, and in 
their context are entirely appropriate to the lesson of the 
book. But could anything more formidable and repellent 
to the average customer of a bookshop or lending library be 
imagined! Mr. Marriott has probably frightened away scores, 
if not hundreds, of possible readers by this heroic indulgence 
in the promptings of his fine literary sense. It is the plain 
duty of the reviewer to show how unfounded is their appre- 
bension. The title is the only thing in the book that savours 
of preciosity. True, Mr. Marriott does not rely on sensa- 
tionalism, or a profusion of incident, or an ingenious plot. 
But one does not need to be a superior person to appreciate 
the point of his satire, the charm of his descriptions, or the 
many touches, humorous, acute, and tender, which lend 
distinction to his portraiture. 

In taking a novelist for his hero, Mr. Marriott has at least 
the excuse of writing from first-hand experience. Yet he 
shuns the temptation, to which a similar choice bas caused 
some of his predecessors to succumb, of ascribing to him any 
superlatively beroic qualities either as man or artist. Jobn 
Latimer is a good fellow and clever to boot, but he is under no 
illusions either as to his character or his talent. Yet his case 
affords grounds for discontent, since it is hard to square 
the recognition of his critics with the extremely modest return 
for his industry. The success of his first book, written at the 
age of twenty-five, warranted his abandoning land surveying 
for literature. The illusion of success lasted over the following 
three novels, and then “ Latimer began to see, at first with 
incredulity, then with bitterness, and finally with a sort of 
amused resignation, that though bis reputation was taken for 
granted, he must never expect to make much money by his 





= The Unpetitioned Heavens, By Charles Marriott. Londou: Hutchinson 
and Co. 
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novels.” Asa matter of fact, when he was thirty-eight—at the 
opening of the story—he was earning £300 a year by writing 
two novels in every twelvemonth, and his friendly critics gave 
him credit for a greater independence than he really practised. 
In his heart of hearts he knew that his stories were pot- 
boilers, though he had abandoned the “literary coxcombries ” 
of his earlier novels, and never wrote down to his public 
or scamped his work. He pot-boiled in his own way, and 
after all he had to boil other pots besides his own. 
He had deliberately sacrificed his literary ambition to 
keep a home for a widowed sister and her two children. 
With characteristic impartiality, Mr. Marriott is careful not 
to magnify the extent of this sacrifice. Latimer was devoted to 
his sister, a kindly, easygoing, rather vulgar woman, and still 
more devoted to his niece, a girl of altogether finer clay. 
The joys of home life went far to outweigh the harassing 
responsibilities he had assumed. Yet vicarious domesticity 
can never quite make up for the real thing. Latimer, in short, 
is torn in various directions by the “ pull” of his vocation, the 
call of duty, and the mating instinct. In the case of the last 
he cannot follow the old maxim si qua voles apte nubere, 
nube pari, for his true equals were only to be found 
in a social stratum where women are accustomed to a 
standard of living which he could never afford to pro- 
vide. He is at once too poor and too proud. On the 
other hand, he is saved from marrying beneath him by 
a certain invincible idealism. He is no saint, but a man of 
human passions, often tempted, yet saved from the squalors 
of Bohemianism by a vein of quixotry and chivalry. And it 
is precisely this quality which enables him in the last resort to 
reject the chance of marrying the woman he reverences and 
loves. The contrast between Ruth Armitage, frank, gracious, 
distinguished, and fascinating, and her friend Rachel Wed- 
more, the witty, highly cultivated chdtelaine of a beautiful 
country house, who acquiesces in the loss of her youth, but is 
not too old to be jealous, is admirably done, while the portrait 
of the actor-manager Pontifex is a wonderful study of histrionic 
egotism. 





The Encounter. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Edward 
Arnold. 6s.)—All the praise which the publishers bestow on 
Miss Sedgwick’s new novel is justified. It is quite true that 
she has the power of “dramatically interpreting an idea” : 
she has also, as we know from her earlier books, the gift of draw- 
ing a type; there is always in her work incomparable subtlety 
and the most minute care in the analysing of character. We 
must, therefore, lay aside our scepticism as to the possible 
existence of the three German “ intellectuals” who influence 
the character of Persis, the almost incredible American girl. 
We must, and we will, believe in their possibility. But, having 
gone thus far, we may draw the line at making their 
acquaintance ; for the truth is that we find them all terribly 
boring with their philosophical discussions, and Miss Sedg- 
wick bas scorned to pander to our weakness, and has allowed 
us no change of scenery, and only one emotional crisis. It is 
really a compliment to the writer's powers to say that we 
come to expect the appearance in the hotel garden of Ludwig 
or Sachs or Liidenstein, just as we dread the arrival of a dull 
visitor, and that we turn with infinite relief, when they are 
gone, to little Mrs. Fennamy, whose slightly bewildered 
attitude towards her daughter Persis is true and unintellectual 
and, above all, human. 

The Three Sisters. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Miss Sinclair's book is as clever as can be. She 
writes well, and has a fluent mastery of her emotion and 
expression ; and she has emphasized delicately and distinctly 
the differences in character of the three sisters, Mary, Gwenda, 
and Alice, who, daughters of a tyrannous old country parson, 
lavished their love, or what to them seemed love, on the young 
doctor of Morfe. The novel is, in any case, grim and 
depressing; it would be tragical if its psychology were true 
to that of the majority of women. But Miss Sinclair looks at 
life from a point of view that can only be called morbid, since 
it is so distrustful of human nature that it ceases to be just. 

READABL), Novets.—The Dice of Love. By Edmund 
Bosanquet. (John Long. 6s.}—An obvious, amusing story of 
a county family, with one incongruously farcical episode. 
The Rise of Jennie Cushing. By Mary S. Watts. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Watts follows, as usual, the school of 
de Morgan. Her book is full of individual interest, and a great 











advance on her earlier work. The Story cf Duciehurst, By , 
Charles Egbert Craddock. (Same publishers and price.) —Thig 
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The Volunteer Training Cory: Gazette (1d. weekly; Offices, 
76-78 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.), the organ of the 
Home Guards movement, published its first number on 
Saturday last. We congratulate our new contemporary and 
all concerned in its production on a most successful first 
number. It is full of sound and interesting matter, and a 
perfect mine of information for people anxious to found 
Home Guards Corps, but who do not. understand how to set. 
about the work. AlJl interested in the Home Guards should 
send at once to the offices for the first and second numbers 
of the Volunteer Training Corps Gazette, and should take it 
regularly in future. It deserves the support of all Home 
Guards, and not merely of officers and secretaries. 





An admirable pocket anthology of “daily thoughts for alt 
who are serving their country,” The Happy Warrior, by the 
Hon. Mrs. Gell (A. R. Mowbray and Co., 2d. net paper, 6d, 
net cloth), contains the last words written for publication by 
Lord Roberts, in which he commends it as a gift for soldiers. 
on the ground that “the sustaining power of a noble thought 
or a good resolution is of great value.” Foundations of 

Vational Glory, by the Lady Talbot de Malahide (Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul, 32 George Street, Hanover Square, 1s. 
net), contains some simply worded but inspiring addresses 
delivered at meetings of the Mothers’ Union on subjects con- 
nected with the gift of a son to the Army.——A most interest- 
ing reflection of Japanese views on the war is to be found in 
A History of the War in 61 Cartoons from the Japanese 
papers, edited by Satori Kato (The Shimpo, 14 College Court, 
London). The last cartoon, representing England, France, 
and Russia “ putting the lid on” a potted German, seems to 
sum up the universal Japanese opinion. Some Geographicat 
Factors in the Great War, by T. Herdman (A. Brown and Sons, 
9d. net), should be helpful to those who will read it in 
conjunction with a good map. 








Messrs. Gale and Polden issue two handbooks which should 
be most useful to junior officers, and the numerous civilians. 
who are now engaged in the training of volunteer corps. Squad 
Section, Platoon, and Company Drill Made Easy (1s. 6d. net) is 
intended for the beginner ; it clearly explains orders and move- 
ments as given in the latest official manual. The second 
edition of The Training of an Infantry Company, by Major E. 
Kirkpatrick (2s. 6d. net), is an admirable companion for the 
young officer, who will find its sensible advice of great use im 
making his men rapidly efficient for actual field service. 





The first volume of The Times History of the War (The 
Times, 10s. 6d. net) contains much valuable information and 
numerous illustrations; but of course it is impossible as yet 
to write anything about the war which can seriously deserve 
the name of history. The authors show themselves adepts in 
the useful art of “ marking time.” 





We must regret that it should be thought necessary to 
translate The Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Macmillan and Co., 8s, 6d. net) into modern English prose— 
even for American readers. A very little study would surely 
qualify any lover of poetry to read Chaucer in his “ English 
undefiled,” and there is too much readiness nowadays to 
pander to persons who will not take even the smallest trouble. 
The task has been done well on the whole by Messrs. J. 8. P. 
Tatlock and Percy MacKaye, though 

“ And truth shall make you free, doubt it not,” 
seems a poor substitute for the noble line— 

“ And trouthe shal delivere, hit is no drede.” 
—Canterbury Chimes, by Francis Storr and Hawes Turner 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., Is. 6d. net), contains eight 
of the Canterbury Tales, “ retold for children.” 
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M. Verhaeren is less known in this country than he deserves’ 
eare glad to receive a competent translation of /:mile 
Verhaeren, by Stefan Zweig. In the same series are issued 
monographs on Balzac and Flaubert, by M. Emile Faguet, 
whose scholarly work needs no commendation (Constable and 
Co., 6s. net each). We are reminded of Matthew Arnold 8 
remarks about the differences between F-ench and English 
eritical ideals by Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s study of R. L. 
Stevenson (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d. net), in which Prince Otto is 
airily described as “a lackadaisical gimerack !” 


and W 








Admirers of the distinguished work of M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck will welcome a new volume cf his essays on occult 
subjects, The Unknown Guest, ably translated by Mr. A. Teixeira 
de Mattos (Methuen and Co., 5s. net). It deals with phan- 
tasms of the living, the uncannily intelligent Elberfeld horses, 
and similar matters ——Those who wish fora short cut to the 
knowledge of “the Belgian Shakespeare ” will find it in Miss 
Una Taylor's conscientious study of Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Martin Secker, 7s. 6d. net).——The Girl who Found the Blue 
Bird is an interesting account of Helen Keller, the celebrated 
deaf, dumb, and blind girl, by Mme. Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s. net). 





Among valuable contributions to the study of English 
literature we can only mention Mrs, C. C. Stopes’s collection of 
papers on Shakespeare's Environment (G. Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d. 
net), embodying many results of original research ; a scholarly 
recension of Wyatt’s Beowulf, by R. W. Chambers (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 9s. net); a well-chosen anthology of 
The French Romanticists, by H. F. Stewart and Arthur Tilley 
(same publishers, 4s. net); the fifth volume of Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, collected by 
Professor O. Elton (Clarendon Press, 5s. net), and including a 
suggestive paper by Mr. D.S. MacColl on “ Rhythm in English 
Verse, Prose and Speech”; an exhaustive monograph on 
Francis Beaumont, by Professor C. M. Gayley, of the Univer- 
sity of California (Duckworth and Co., 7s. 6d. net), which 
aims at proving that Beaumont was “the twin of heavenlier 
birth” in the famous collaboration; a genial volume of 
Essays on Books, by Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale 
University (Macmillan and Co., 6s. 6d. net); a helpful volume 
of Essays on Milton, by Professor Elbert N.S. Thompson, of 
the State University of Iowa (Humphrey Milford, for the 
Yale University Press, 6s, net); and Biblical Libraries, an 
interesting sketch of library history from 3400 B.c. to 
AD. 150, by E. C. Cushing (Humphrey Milford, for the 
Princeton University Press, $1:25 net). 





Women the World Over, by Mrs. Alec Tweedie (Hutchinson 
and Co., 16s. net), is a discursive gossip on feminine charac- 
teristics and activities in many lands, in the author's well- 
known style. Twenty-one of Mr. W. K. Haselden’s humorous 
cartoons are included. 





The Grand Assize, by Hugh Carton (W. Heinemann, 3s. 64. 
net), is an impressive picture of the Last Judgment, in which 
various types of our civilization—such as the Plutocrat, the 
Agitator, Circe and Mrs. Grundy, Caesar and the Traitor, the 
Bookmaker, the Parasite, &c.—state their defence and listen 
to their sentence. Mr. “Carton” has a dignified style, and 
has evidently thought out his problems with great care before 
putting them on paper. 





The accomplished editress of the late Professor Dowden’s 
letters to Miss West used the blue pencil too freely for the 
taste of his friends. She has now produced a second series of 
these Fragments from Old Letters (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
4s. 6d. net), in which the omitted passages are published. 
They deal less with topics of literature, and give more 
biographical touches and light gossip. An index to the two 
series is added, and the comp!ste work forms a pleasant 
memorial of a distinguished critic. 





One of the most entertaining books ever written about 
India is Francois Bernier’s Travels in the Mogu! Empire, 
A.D. 1656-1668 (Humphrey Milford, 6s. net). This handy 
edition is revised by Mr. Vincent A. Smith from the version 
of Archibald Constable. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 856.) 





LIBERTY-SPECIALITIES 
FOR BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


VISIT THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 
OR WRITE FOR COLOURED BOOKLET OF SELECTED PRESENTS. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEwis 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 5787, ABCO&th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


There is nothing half so suitable or half so accept- 
able as Real Irish Lace or Dainty Irish Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, and there is no place where you can 
get such value as at the old firm of Murray & Orr, 
of Belfast. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST WILL BE SENT 

FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD, 

FOR SOLDIERS— 

Khaki Handkerchiefs, 1/11, 2/6, 3/6, 5/11 doz. 


AN 


Patriotic Box with 4-doz. Handkerchiefs, Postage 
Pipe, Matches and Tobacco Space, 2/3 extra. 
MURPHY & ORR, 20b, BELFAST. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE com PANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£85,0C0,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..............0..06... £100,000,000. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
ISES. INSPECTION . EXCLUSIVE 

Ce HOUSE INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 


FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| 
| 
1 





ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS ~— £19, 618,135, 
| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 





iNSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. } HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES ( 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


yj ANTED, a comfortable COTTAGE or SMALL 
HOUSE, with garden, near a good day school for girls. Rent or price 
must be very moderate.—*'S.,’’ 4 Portland Road, Hove, Sussex. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


4 nee QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of the GERMAN LANGUAGE and TEUTONIC 
PHILOLOGY having become vacant, applications for the post are invited ou 
or before 12th January, 1915. 

The Salary attached to the office is £500 per annum, with a supplement and 
certain benefits under the Pension Scheme, 

Full information as to duties and terms of appointment may be obtained 
from J. M, FINNEGAN, 

Secretary. 

N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of Senators or Curators will be con- 

sidered a disqualification, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
















—.—— 
Benson (R. H.), Poems, Cr 8V0 ........s.cccceceseseeerensees ... (Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Bowen (L. de K.), Safeguards for City Youth at Work and at Play, cr svo 
(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Britain’s Great Men : Roberts —Kitchener—French, 4to ............(Newnes) 2/6 
Brooks (Van W.), John Addington Symonds, cr 8vo ............ (Richards) net 50 
Brown (H. G.), International Trade and Exchange, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Carling (W. T.), ‘* Let it be Granted,”’ BVo «0.0.0.0... cee cece (E. Stock) net 6/0 
Church (F, and L, F.), A Mender of Hearts: Henry T. Meakin, cr 8vo 
(C. H. Kelly) net 2/6 
Connell (A.), The Endless Quest, cr 8v0 .............0+. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Corder (P.), The Life of Robert Spence Watson, 8vo.............(Headley) net 10/6 
Cox (G. J.), Pottery for Artists, Craftsmen, and Teachers (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Donington (G. C.), A Class-Book of Chemistry, cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) 26 
Dowdall (Hon. Mrs.), Joking Apart, BVO .........60....000 (Duckworth) net 5/0 
Eliot (T. D.), The Juvenile Court and the Community... (Macmillan) net 56 
Elkin (R. H.), The Children’s Corner, 4to................... ..(Augener) net 3/6 
Findlater (J.), Perfect Love, er 8vo (Simpkin) net 26 
Fitzpatrick (M.), The One Outside, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Maunsel) net 3/6 
Hagedorn (H.), Makers of Madness: a Play, cr 8vo..... (Macmillan) net 46 
Henderson (A.), European Dramatists, 8vo ........................(Richards) net 60 
Holland (R. W.), The Law Relating to the Child, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 5/0 
Lange (A.), The Lower Amazon, cr 8V0.............06..0..000 .. (Putnam) net 10/6 
Lee (A.), Old Roads and Early Abbeys, cr 8vo (E, Stock) net 2/6 
Lefroy (A. H. F.), Leading Cases in Canadian Constitutional Law, 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) net 9/0 
Little (F. D.), Sketches in Poland, 8¥V0 ..........ccccsceseeeeeeee (A. Melrose) net 9,0 
Mackness (C.), Gem of the Flat, cr 8vo ... .(H. Milford) net 3/6 
Mills (T. F.), Hards of Healing, cr 8vo...... .... (Arrowsmith) 6,0 
Morton (A. 8.), Galloway and the Covenant (A, Gardner) net 76 
Newhbolt (H.), Aladore, Cr 8V0 .0..............cccccseececceseeeeee (W. Blackwood) 6/0 


Nexé (M. A.), Pelle the Conqueror. Apprenticeshi > (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6,0 
Pearce (Mrs. D.), Christiana and her Children: a Mystery Play, 4to 


(Longmans) net 5/0 
Plarr (V.), Frnest Dowson, 1888-1897 : Reminiscences, Unpublished Letters, 
and Marginalia, cr 8V0............ccccceeeesscreeessseeceesseseeseeees( Se Mathews) net 3/6 
Protheroe (E.), The British Navy: its Making and its Meaning, 8vo 
(Routledge) net 7/6 
Rawlins (M. A.), Wicked Willie, 4to................ seeeeeesee-(LOngmans) net 2/6 
Robertson (E.), Royal Auction Bridge, cr 8vo........................(H. Cox) net 7/6 
Seymour (St. J. D.) and Neligan (H. L.), True Irish Ghost Stories, cr 8vo — 
(H. Milford) net 3/6 
Sharp (C. J.), English Folk Chanteys, 4to ...........................(Simpkin) net 50 
‘ompkins (A. G.), Pastel for the Standard, 3 vols., 8vo......(I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Vibart (H, M.), The Life of General Sir Harry N. D. Prendergast, 8vo 
(Nash) net 15/0 
Vitruvius: the Ten Books on Architecture, roy 8vo......... H, Milford) net 150 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED—continued. 
TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The GOVERNORS of the above School invite applications for the post of 
FORM MISTRESS, to begin work in January, Subjects: Geometry and 
Geography on modern lines. Experience essential. Initial salary £115. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, should be sent not later 
than December 15th to 

14 Cemetery Road, East Dereham, A. E. WHITBY, 

2nd December, 1914. Clerk to the Governors. 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


WANTED, for January next, an ASSISTANT MASTER for French. 
Graduate preferred. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £160. One year's seniority may be given. Apply on or before 
21st December, 1914, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Redruth, 

2nd December, 1914. 


NORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS AND GIRLS), 


WANTED, for 12th January next, GRADUATE as SECOND MASTER to 
teach History (throughout the School). Latin (Good), Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand and Swe dish Drill (Boys). Good Secondary School 
teaching experience essential. Athletics desirab’e. Salary £140, rising by 
annual increments of £10 toa maximum of £200. One year's seniority may be 
granted to a specially suitable candidate with experience.—Forms of applica- 
tion, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelupe, may be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Newquay, and should be returned not 
later than 28th December, 1914. 

8th December, 1914. 


{ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Applications are invited for the post of SECRETARY (whole time) to the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Age not exceeding 45 years ; know- 
ledge of the requirements of the Board of Education essential. Salary rising 
to a maximum of £400 per annum. Applications, giving age and experience, 
and with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should reach the 
undersigned by Monday, December 2Ist, 1914. The successful candidate will 
be required to contribute to the Birmingham Superannuation Scheme and will 
be expected to enter upon his duties as soon as possible. Canvassing members 
of the Committee is prohibited. Ri 

Education Office, Margaret Street, JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, 

8th December, 1914. Secretary of Education. 


TINNGINEERING PUPIL—A firm engaged on Govern- 

‘{ ment and other high-class work has vacancy for PREMIUM PUPIL, 
under 18. Public School Boy preferred.—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


F\OVETON PROTESTANT COLLEGE, MADRAS— 
| WANTED, in January, a GRADUATE ASSISTANT MASTER to 
feach English, Latin, and Mathematics. Salary Rs.350 per mensem, rising by 
annual increments of Rs.20 to Rs.45”. Passage paid.—Apply to the Rev. J. M. 
RUSSELL, D.D., Clermiston Road, Corstorphine, Midlothian, 


i JNTIRELY voluntarily during war, HONOURS 
‘4 GRADUATE and PUBLIC SCHOOL MAN will replace temporarily 
SCHOOLMASTER wishing to volunteer: himself debarred by health. South 
Coast or gool climate preferred. Good disciplinarian. “No classics or 
German.—Box No. 721, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
ORKING HOUSEKEEPER and GENERAL 
SERVANT require re-engagement. Capable, clean, active women. 
Excellent references.—Apply Mrs. 8., West Heath Hostel, Lyndale, Hamp- 























stead. 
——————__—— ACR TERRE RRR FR 
RESSMAKER, thoroughly experienced in cutting, fitting, 

and practical in renovations, &c., requires WORK, either at own home 

use, by the day or week, Every satisfaction given, Terms very 


Mre, CROSBY, 92 Lugard Road, Peckham, 8,E, 





or lady’s ho 
woderate,— 


| 
| 








SPECTATOR: [December 12, 1914 
\HE APPOINTMENT OF AN ASSISTANT MASTER 


IN THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF HONG KONG 





The Secretary of State for the Colonies requires an ASSISTAN aa. 
for the Education Department, Hong Kong. Candidates should WASTER 
teachers qualified to teach general subjects, have a University de Bentipice 
possess a knowledge of English phonetics, They should be not ay ond 
about 30 years of age, and unmarried. The engagement will le in the om 
instance for three ears at a salary of £300. At the end of that time r 
Assistant-Master will be "er if mutually agreed on the pensionable est rang 
ment of the Colony with a salary of £360 a year, rising to £550 a _ 
increments of £10 and, later, £15 annually. A free pa e will be pri id 
A free passage home will be provided at the end of the three years’ they 
the engagement is terminated for reasons other than misconduct - bel 4 
the expiration of three years if the Master is incapacitated from fusthee 
service by mental or physical disability.—Candidates who desire to steal = 
this post should subm.t their applications in covers marked “( At ol 
SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. from —— 
further particulars can be obtained. SCOTTISH candidates should ap “P1 
the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, Ww og 


\ ANTED, in February next, HEAD MISTRESS, Girne 

Grammar School, Rockhampton, Queensland. Salary £30, wit} 
Board ond Residence. Second-class Passage paid.—A ply ely to 
Miss WILLIAMS, Southlands College, Battersea, sw. 
particulars may be obtained. 


immediately to 
from whom all 





JOSTHUMOUS PORTRAITS.—ARTIST, Royal Acad my 
Exhibitor and much — painter of military portraits, will acceyt 
commissions for the above. riginals or photographs of portraits of military 
men can be sent for approval of quality of work.—R.A.,” Maclise House 
13, Maclise Road, Kensington, W. ay 








LECTURES, &c, 


ORF FARE’ HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized ty the Poard of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and ly the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. : 

Trineiyal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are preyared for the Oxford Jeachers’ Diplon a; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diplcma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior ] orm 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms f1om €6 guineas. f£cholarshiys of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to Le repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. : 


2s 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the can of The Middlerex Hospital Medical 
Echool, 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 


who will furnish full particulars 


1} ocpital Apyointments, 


‘he School is fully equipped for teaching the 
Athletic Ground 


Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 


entire curriculum. and 


gnpually to the value of £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on 
Monday, January 4th, 1915, 





oa - COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 

The COLLEGE provides a general education for Students up to the age of 
eighteen, as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

A prepuratory SCHOOL is associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss 
M.D. TEALE). 

Students may reside at the College, and for those who desire it, oppertuni- 
ties are given for visiting places of interest in or near London.—F ull parti 
culars may be obtained from the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, (resident 
at the College), 43 Harley Street, W. 


CESS CHRISTIAN COLLEG E, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





pues PRIN 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 








ite OEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Kindergarten ‘leachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C. G. Montetiore ; Sec.,Mr.Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
J 3 ype pean ager P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 


(Special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 2C0 yards of Sea. Each pupil 
has separate tedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


\ ISS AGNES MACKAY, The Heights, Marlow, England, 
P| RECEIVES CHILDREN of PARENTS LIVING ABROAD. English 
home life. Terms on application. References kindly permitted to His Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, ‘The Dowager Lady Clinton, The Lady Mildred Allsopp. 
EXPERT ADVICE FREE. Boys who don't get on at 
Public Schools, shy boys, idle boys, boys who can be 
led but not driven. Many such boys become failures 
for want of good Guidance and Ercouragement at 

critical time. Consultation and Advice (iu contidence) without olligat:on.— 
“SIGMA,” c/o Galts, J. Dalton Street, Manchester, 








ACKWARD 
BOYS 

























December 12, 1914.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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Private 
pamphlet 
opsgate, 


———— 
NG i by our scientific methods. 
og ev age hm ga ost. Details and 
* Secrets of Handwriting” post free.—SMITH & SMART, 90 Bi 
BC. Est, 1940. _ : = —— —— 
—— @IRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
cysusc® EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WEST MINSTER, LONDON, 
_— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
£ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE, DORSET, 








Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Gray, 
Board and ‘luition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hirt, M.A. 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
rate premises. Fees £60. ase . 
he Council will covsider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Mise J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Poard and Tuition, 40 to £0 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


"7 YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. 


Arrangements are being made after Christmas to enable GIRLS who are 
vented from going abroad to continue their education on special lines in 
Pasic, Art, and French—the language, history, literature, and declamation, 
An experienced French lady will in residence: she will be assisted by the 
t French staff and by one or more French répétitrices. There will be 
jlities for attending Lectures in connexion with the French Institute in 
don. 
yo department for Domestic Science, Hygiene, Dressmaking, &c., will 
be opened. 
aul iutormation may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Wycombe 
Abbey, Bucks. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosve, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 























UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

\ Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, cket, Swimming, 
&c. Spring Term begins Tuesday, January 19th, 1915. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head: Mistresses { ate oe RT MA 
Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings in 
grounds of l2acres. Healthy situation in high position. 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 

RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
~~ and preparation for the Universities if 
8 from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, — 


Li enor SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM B BAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


pass HOME SCHOOL in HAMPSTEAD.—First rate 
FRENCH TEACHERS and PROFESSORS: only French spoken. 
Healthy situation near the Heath. Winter Tennis Courts. Next Term egius 

January 8th.—Mile. EXPULSON, 23 Fawley Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 











Every facility for finishing 
desired. Entire charge of pupi 








ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

; CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

oy rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose ee are abroad.— For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIBMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLEION YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S8, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—F or prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 
INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





EST BUCKLAND SCHOOL, NORTH DEVON. 


—120 Boarders (Maximum). No Town Connection. Healthy, high 
situation. Grounds 20 acres. Very moderate fees. Officers’ Training Corps. 
Leaving Scholarship. Recent Sandhurst and University successes. Total 
charge of Colonial boys undertaken.—Full particulars from SECRETARY. 











IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
gea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters, 
@ guineas a year. 

H AL L. 


T UDOR 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
!T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
(For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


Head-Mistress:; Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin. 























_Thorough Education on Modern lines. Preparation for Public Examina- 
tions and Universities. Large Staff of resident Mistresses. Extensive 
Grounds, Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, &c. Valuable 
ries and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy; Scholarships to 
the Universities. 
For Prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley 
Dale ; or the Secretary, Rev. ENON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
ch, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
| and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 

thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, U1 








SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss I., SILCOX, 
Spring Term begins Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 9th, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripor, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
€® modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
pils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if require 


Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
H{!¢HFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS, 








Private Residential School for Girls. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 2lst January, 
1915. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 

ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with Preparatory Department, 


Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon, 





Full Prospectus on application. 
fPHAMES —NAUTICAT, TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 

Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the wr | eae FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G, 

Captain Superintendent: Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., 
F.R.S.E., F.B.G.3, 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. The College is devoted more particularly to the 
education of youths intending to become 

OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, 

and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the eame time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 

Two years on the ‘Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea-service to holders of 


* Worcester’ Certificates. ennai 
MODERATE TERMS, 


For illustrated prospectus apply to F, STAFFORD, Secretary, 72 Mark Lane, 

London, E.C. Ce ee TOT - 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

8vo, giving ticulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 


A —_ 1 be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 


avy. 
“- , MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 6 South Molton Street, 


Messrs. GIE 
London, W. 
o 8.F.23.4 2 9 2G @ ke 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
The Spring Term opens on January léth. 
FoR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE HEAD-MASTER, Booruam Scnoor, 
Yor. 


“NEDBERGH SCHOOL—To SONS of OFFICERS 
Ss FALLEN in the WAR the Governors of Sedbergh School offer three 
EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR for the term beginning January 20th, 1915. 
Each Exhibition is of the value of £75 and is tenable for five years —For full 
details apply to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, York. 


Doras COLLEGE.— Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
0 

















Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.— For further 





Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal, 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 23rd, 





rmation, apy! to the Head-Master, the Rev, F, ps W, LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or te the Unsak. 





\ 
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ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
-Master, Rk. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 





ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Arm and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. adet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized b the 


Army Council, Magnificent Luildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, lacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
TS. 


ADE 
. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Ronen. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 








eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O THOSE WISHING TO INCREASE THEIR 
GIFTS TO WAR CHARITIES.—Sell for cash your old Gold, Go} 
Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Bracelets, Gold Chains, Gold Medals, : 
Trinkets, &., to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable house, wh 
will purchase at highest prices or make an offer by return. No “a 
too large, none too small, Reference: Capital and Counties Bank.—FRASERS 
a LTD., GOLDSMITHS, pt. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
8 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 





PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been special! erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from pilepsy 

ae gg Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardenias 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. ’ 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

an date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. > 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKIN SON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(JONTINENTAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Parents wishing the advantages of Continental education 
for their daughters can have, free of charge, from 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
Educational Agents, particulars of Continental Schools in this country, A 
statement of requirements, fees, &c., should be given. 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
$6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will le forwarded gratis on eggtestion. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Seema Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 


information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 























& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their ~~ (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
\TORS of fees, &c.) to 
T U Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. _Telephone—1136 City. 


CHOOLS AN D 7 UFO BS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and iull particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, 

PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with ry of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
> 4 ES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

"REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given, ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

_ The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fund work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY Cost. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and $ to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


~!PECIAL NOTICE TO SCHOOLMASTERS.—At atime 
like this, when the War has disorganised all arrangements, and School- 
masters are feeling alike the Loss of Pupils and Members of their Staff, and 
special perplexities arise in consequence, MESSRS. NEEDES & BULL invite 
members of the professicn to consult with them confidentially as to the 
advisability of Co-operation and Amalgamation as between School and School, 
au arrangemeat which might not only relieve but strengthen the owners of 
Schools who may be feeling the strain of the present exceptional situation.— 
i99 PICCADILLY, W. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

n thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Irospectuses and 

i eens will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
oo DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘Ihe Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ** Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Seoptng tn Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for lustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 















































SD 
peace REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, 

130 licensed Inns, Ask for Keyort, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 

regularly since 1£99.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


—= 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THRE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memortt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tue King 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are pom ~ 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Harnowsy, Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrcos, 





HE SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
in addition to ite ordinary work, is helping 


WIDOWS and ORPHANS of FISHERMEN, &c., KILLED BY 
EXPLOSION OF GERMAN MINES, 





Patron—His MAJESTY the KING, 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL CADOGAN, E.G, 
Chairman—Admiral W. F. 8S. MANN, 
Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
(who will gladly receive contributions). 
Central Office: 26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, 5S.W. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 


The orphans of persons once in prosperity are clothed, maintained and 
educated from the earliest age until 15 years old. 

In consequence of the war, it has been decided that the Auniversary Dinner, 
which was to have been held in February, will not take place. The Committee, 
therefore, earnestly appeal for funds to make up for the very serious loss te 
the Institution from this and other causes. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 

Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt, 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 











AY 


a 


AVINS 


If your baby is not thrivivg, use the ‘Allenburys 

Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 

health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared 
from the use of these pure foods. 


WEB™ Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” sent free 














— = 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the poace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ 8s. a. a. 4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 6 | atembers eee ee ee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 Oj] Associates, with Literature 
NE ccs’ enc eke te 1 0] and Journal ... aa oe 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Forco is at half- 
rates, exccpt in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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If you write at once 


Your Own Building 


for our brave troops in 











Camp will be ready by 

















Photo: Lafayette: 


Queen Alexandra 


whose building, given a fortnight ago, is 
being erected = one of the War Camps. 


VERY donor of acomplete building 
wil! receive a large photograph of 
the structure, together with a full 
description of the work being done 
therein. Who will say what grateful 
memories for you may gather around 
that photograph in the coming days? 
It will be treasured by your children, 
and your children’s children, as some- 
thing you did in the stirring years 
when Britain fought and won the 
mightiest struggle in her history. 

















HINK what it will 

mean to the men in 

training to have a 

strongly-made, well- 
heated building for rest and 
social recreation during these 
coming Christmas days, and 
the cold trying weeks which 
lie ahead. Think of the 
hundreds of young fellows 
who will crowd in night after 
night out of the rain and 
wind and sleet. Some will 
go to write letters home and 
to their friends; others to 
play games, to enjoy music, 
to listen to lectures and 
addresses, to read _ books, 
papers and magazines. 


And it will be to your building 
to which they will go. It 
will be your building which 
will become the institute of 





Christmas 


the great camp; the home 
from home; the centre of 
recreation and social cheer 
amid the hardships and dan- 
gers of camp life. 


In one camp alone, where 
9,000 men are stationed, the 
Y.M.C.A. building is being 
used by 3,000 men every 
evening. But the need is for 
more Buildings. There are 
still over 70 centres which 
are without a weather-proof 
structure of any kind. Will 
you make one of these your 
own? 


Queen Alexandra’s building, 
given a fortnight ago, is being 
erected. If you send at once 
your own building will be 


ready by Christmas, 


There is still time 
Will you give it to-day? 


The comparatively small sum of £300 will enable the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. to erect a complete temporary building 
You may, or you may not, miss the 
money; but as long as you live you will never regret having 
rendered this unique service to our troops. 
pressing; itis urgent. The winter is now upon us. Already 
the heavy gales of last week have blown down several of the 


in one of the war camps. 


marquees. 


But the need is 


Others are sadly inadequate to provide even 
warmth and shelter. 

Unless within the next few days we can provide a strong 
temporary building for each of the marquees, a social 
work of immense value and helpfulness to our troops 
will be crippled and curtailed, 
complete building to-day ? 


Will you give the first 


Donations should be forwarded to R. L. Barclay, Esq., ¥Y.M.C.A. National Council Offices, 12, Russell Sq., W.C. 


For every one who can give a complete building there are hundreds 


and thousands of those who will deem it a privilege to help in a 
] Every one can do something to assist in this unique 
rvice of our troops, but send your subscription to-day. 


simaller way. 


will build and equip a 
complete new building 
for one of our warcanips. 
With the winter at hand, 
the need is most urgent. 
At least 70 such build- 
, ings are wanted at once, 

Will you give one? 
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(Established 
1869.) 





® 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 


Chief Offices :—104-122 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Principal - Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers :—Joun R. Bartow, Esq., J.P.; 
Cot. and ALp. Sin Cartes WAKEFIELD, D.L., J.P. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
APPEAL 


We are caring for Motherless Chil- 
dren of our brave men at the front, 
also the Children of Belgian Refugees. 
The doors of our Home are always 
open for needy and deserving little 
ones, irrespective of creed, sect, or 
nationality. We have now a family 
of 2,250, and gifts of money or 
clothing are urgently needed. 








ONE OF THE CHILOREN ON THE 


£5 5 S WILL ENABLE US TO PROVIDE FOR 
© WAITING LIST BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 

















For full particulars and advice how to help, apply 
to Rev. W. HODSON SMITH, National Children's 
Home, 104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 


A Belgian Refugee now 
at our Cardiff Branch. 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE MOST APPROPRIATE 


XMAS PRESENT FOR 1914! 


Every one ought to be capable of 
shooting a rifie accurately. here js 
no need to go outside the house or garden for 
the most accurate and inexpensive practice if 
you use the remarkable and scientifically built 


B.S.A. ar 


a RIFLE 










Up to twenty yards the B.S.A. Air Rifle 
is just as accurate as any Miniature 
Rifle, and very much cheaper with 
regard to the cost of ammunition ;— 


B.S.A. PELLETS 1/6 per 1000. 
PRACTISE AT HOME—A HOME OUTFIT. 


Any ordinary room or garden where a six-yards range can 
be got is entirely suitable. If a longer range is available 
so much the better. The medium weight Rifle (recom- 
mended because all the members of the family can use it), 
a steel-faced Target, a tin of White Paint and Brush, 
and a box of 1000 B.S.A. Pellets, cost 50/- only, 





For Fully litustrated Rifle Bookicts, post free, write to— 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 


co., LTD., 


—____—. BIRMINGHAM. —-—— 


Makers of Rifles for H.M. War Department, 



































Qualité d’abord 


A UJOURD'HUI, par suite de la hausse des cuirs, tous les 





abricants des chaussures se trouvent forcés ou d'en 
augmenter les prix ou d'en diminuer la qualité. Les 
fabricants des Lotus et Delta se sont décidés a en maintenir 
surtout la bonne renommeée et a en faire quelque petite augmentation 
de prix, convaincus que tous ceux qui ont éprouvé la bien-étre et le 
confortable que font ressortir ces chaussures, approuveront une telle 
décision, Car, enfin, c'est la qualité—ce qui veut dire l’élégance, la 
durabilité, la résistance—qui est la chose la plus essentielle et, par 
conséquent, la plus économique. 








Lettres 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Fabricants des chaussures 
Lotus et Deita 




















Delta 19/6 


Se vendent partout dans les 
meilleurs magasins de chaque ville 























PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 
FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple 
request “SEND US CIGARETTES” 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 


It would be well if those wishing to 
send Cigarettes to our Soldiers would 
remember those still in Great Britain. 
There are thousands of Regulars and 
Territorials awaiting orders, and in 
sending a present now you are assured 
of reaching your man, 

Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 
TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 
(through the Proprietors for Export, 
the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 
be pleased to arrange for supplies 
of this world-renowned Brand to 

forwarded to the gaa at Duty Free 
ates. 


John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham, 





Branch of the Imperial Tohacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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are 
Price 2/6 net. 





STORIES and POEMS by the 
MOST FAMOUS AUTHORS 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS by the 
MOST FAMOUS ARTISTS 


PRINCESS MARYS 
GIFT BOOK 





All profits from sale are given to THE 
QUEEN'S “WORK FOR WOMEN” 
FUND, which is acting in conjunction with 
THE NATIONAL RELIEF FUND 


VERY member of the family will find pleasure in the pages 
of PRINCESS MARY’S GIFT BOOK. Quite apart 
from the object for which it is published, it is a book which 
appeals to all, for it represents probably the most wonderful 
value ever offered to the great public of book lovers. For the 
sum of half-a-crown you can obtain in cne beautifully bound 
volume a unique collection of stories and poems by the most 
famous authors of the day. Nearly every page is decorated 
by a line drawing by a well-known black and white artist, and, 
in addition, the volume is embellished by a series of new 
paintings, specially contributed by the most famous painters of 
the day, beautifully reproduced in colour, each plate being 
separately mounted. The frontispiece is a new portrait of 
Princess Mary by J. J. Shannon, R.A. Altogether PRINCESS 
MARY'S GIFT BOOK is a volume which every household 
will treasure, one which, for the years to come, will serve as a 
worthy memento of what the Empire wrought for the women 
who suffered through the ravages of the great War. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
LONDON NEW YORK TORONTO 


Note: At the Publishers’ request the accounts will be 
audited by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse G& Company, 
Honorary Accountants to the ational Relief Fund. 





ENGLAND’S ARCH-ENEMY 


(An Indictment of German Policy) 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
Now Ready. Price 6s. net. 


12 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C., LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Our New Catalogue, containing the best Books of the Season— 

Beoks for Children, Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, Standard 

Books in Leather Binding, &c. — will be sent post free on 
receipt of a card, 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


T OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 
Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d., cost 15s. net; Burke’s Peerage, 1913, 25s., cost 
#3 net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
Wi vols, £15; Prescott’s Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
Purchased to any amount.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joha Bright St., B’ham. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
By post, 1s, 9d, 


Beckseller qr Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, each, 








On Tverspay afternoon, 15th December, at 3 o'clock, in the 
QUEEN'S (small) HALL, Langham Place, W., 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


will be given by 
Dr. D. BARTY KING, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 


entitled “Some Recent Personal Experiences of GERMANY 
IN WAR-TIME, and their Lessons,” illustrated by 


Lantern Slides from German Sources. 


Prebendary CARLILE, Founder and Honorary Chief Secretary of 
the Church Army, will preside, and the guests will be received by 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS and 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 


The Lecture is in aid of the CHURCH ARMY WAR HOSPITAL 
in North France, and the Society’s Recreation Huts for the Troops 
in Camp at Home. 

ADMISSION by card of invitation, to be obtained on applica- 
tion to Prebendary Carlile at the Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 





A Large Attendance is particularly recnes': d. 
LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WATFORD, 


NEEDS HELP. 


More than £16,000 per annum required for maintenance of 
Orphan Family owing to great rise in price of necessaries. 
fos 


1813 1914 


Vacancies have been declared without election for children of 
Officers or Warrant Officers lost in the War. 


ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, 
Treasurer and Chairman, 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Office: 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


IN THE FIRING LINE 
ON LAND AND SEA. 
OLD BOYS FROM THE 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


are in 7O BRITISH REGIMENTS and 
in the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 





6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained, 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED, 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 
National Refuges for Homecices and Destitute Children, 
and the Training Ship “Arethueca.” 
London Office: 1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND, 


THE NATION'S, CHILDREN 


some rendered Homeless by the War, 
are now under the care of 


THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
The coming Winter will bring increasing calls, and the 
help of all friends of little children is earnestly asked 

THIS CHRISTMAS 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Prebendary 
Rudolf, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


*,° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Waifs and Strays Society. 





—~ 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTCCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.Cc. 
Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 
Patrons—The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
President—The Bishop of London. 

THE ONLY SOCIETY OF THE KIND WHICH GIVES IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE TO THE CLERGY, THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHAN 

DAUGHTERS IN ALL VARTS OF THE EMPIRE, 

At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are 
distributed (besides valuable gifts of Clothing), and a large fund is required to 
meet the ever-increasing appeals for help. 

The late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, at the 46th Annual General 
Meeting of Members of the Corporation, said :—** There is no other Society, so 
far as I am aware, which deals so immediately and with such care with cases of 
the kind.” 

DONATIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND GIFTS OF 
CLOTHING of every description will be most gratefully received by 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
The Society had aided, to October, 1914, over 34,000 cases of Clerical Distress, 
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OAL 


Wonderful Scientific Discovery which Enables 
Everyone to Save Large Sums in 
Weekly Housekeeping. 





Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Household to Test the 
Splendid Economic Advantages of ‘‘Seldonite,”’ 
which Halves the Season’s Coal Bill. 





The introduction of the wonderful chemical 
substance “ Seldonite,” which doubles the “ life ” 
of coal, or, in other words, cuts in half the coal 
bill, is resulting in something like a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of house- 
keeping counts, “ Seldonite” proves a veritable 
blessing, for warmth is almost as important as 


food, 


£5 SAVED DURING COAL 
FIRE SEASON. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have 
in kitchen or drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and 
hottest fires they wish, and yet make one scuttleful of 
coal treated with “Seldonite” go as far as two ordinary 
ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, 
all the more so because servants are pleased when 
*“‘Seldonite” is used, for fires burn clearer, need less 
attention, and there is practically no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you 
can effect a wonderful saving by using “ Seldonite,” and 
if you use, say, one ton of coals a month, you can save 
at least £5 during the coal fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous oppor- 
tunity of testing ‘“Seldonite” in their own homes, the 
proprietors have decided for a short while to send post 
free the full-size 4s. box (sufficient to treat one ton of 
Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), with full directions, 
to all readers for only 2s. 6d. Orders and remittances, 
however, must be sent within the next few days. Five 
boxes will be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for 
only 10s. 


A MOST REMARKABLE 
SUCCESS. 














Already “ Seldonite” has found thousands of users 
who appreciate its cleanly and splendidly economical 
advantages, and testify to their appreciation by constant 
repeat orders. 


Among the many distinguished users of “ Seldonite 


are :— 


Earl of Desart 
Countess Stamford 
Marquis delaGranja 
Earl of Loudoun 
Bishop of Newcastle 
Lady Watkins 
General Beeching 
Sur J. Pender, Bt. 
Lady Maclean 
General Robinson 
Sir George Wolseley 
Hon. Cecil Parker 
Lady Hutten 

Sir Bertram Dawson 
General Fagan 
Lord Sinclair 
Professor Slater 
Hon. Mrs, Tremayne 
Lady Strachey 
Lord Sydenham 
Lady Renshaw 

Sir William Clark 
Hon. Mrs. Anderson 
Lady Cunningham 
Baroness de Linden 
Major-General Dun 
Lord Salveson 
Lady Louisa Walker 
Sir C. Mackworth 
Lady Warwick 
Lady Bridport 

Sir F. MacCabe 
Hon. Mrs, Henniker 
Lord Francis Hope 
Lady John Hay 
Lady Johnson 
General Ramsarp 
Lady Graham 

Sir G. Hanson 
Admiral Hammick 
Lady Franklin 
General Ruggles 





Lady Dawson 
Count Wingersky 
General Warren 
Sir C. Shaw 

Sir Wm. C. Dunbar 
Viscount Elibank 
Lady Stanford 
General Lock 

Sir N. Kennedy 
General Carey 

Sir Charles Payton 
Lady Dill 

Sir H. Reichell 
Hon. Mrs. Trefusis 
Lady Strathallan 
Sir Squire Bancroft 
General Stuart 
Lady Hewit 

Hon. H. Stanhope 
Lady Duff 

Sir Robt. Thomson 
Viscount Ingestre 
Lady Swan 

Sir A. Legard, Bart. 
Lady Campbell 
SirFrederick Wilson 
Sir Charles Blane 
General Campbell 
Hon. Mrs. 8. Knox 
Sir R. W. Bulkeley 
Lady Graves 

Sir E. Venning 

Sir H. Thirkell 
Lady Playfair 

Hon. Maud Russell 
Hon. W. Pepys 
Countess Batthyany 
Lady Berkeley 
Hon. H. A. Rolls 
General Mitford 
Lady Anderson 
Gen. W. Gordon 


Lady Hadden 

Sir J. A. Baines 
Lady Mackenzie 
Hon. Mrs. W. Port 
Lord G. Campbell 
Lady Croft 

Hon. Mrs. Dugmore 
General Swindley 
Lady Lawrence 
Hon. Mrs. Bradley 
Lady Foster 
General Greaves 
Lady Fulton 

Sir R. Kennedy 
General Jeffreys 
Lady Williams 
Lord Mostyn 
Lady Darson 

Sir R. Talbot 
Lady Belper 

Sir Bell Longhurst 
Lady Shelford 
Dowager Lady Pelly 
Lady Ashburnham 
Sir James Goodrich 
Admiral Raimer 
Lord Belmore 

Sir Arthur Reid 
Lady Chitty 

Sir John Nutting 
Sir George Goldie 
Lady Dunbar 
Lady Alderton 

Sir E. M. Thomson 
Countess of Latmay 
Lady Isabel Stewart 
Countess of Egmont 
Lady Butler 

Sir Gerard Lowther 
Lady Ashbourne 
General Carey 
Lady Burrell 





“Seldonite” is easily used, and is alike suitable for 





factory, hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, greenhouse, 
drawing-room, or dainty flat. It does not smell; there 
are no fumes. It is perfectly healthy. Indeed, no one 
knows that it is in use except that the fire burns 
consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any 
attention, 


To take advantage of the special offer made above, 
readers should send remittances of 2s. 6d. for the full-sized 
4s. box (sufficient for one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, 
or Slack), or 10s. for five boxes, addressing their letters to 


SELDONITE LABORATORIES, LTD. 
208 VINE STREET, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





~~ TELUSTRATED BOOKS 


WAR AND POLITICS 





THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. _ Ulestrated in 
Colour and Black and White by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, 
large paper edition, 


Royal 8vo, 


12s 6d net; 


limited 


“Jo every way excellent.’’— Spectator, 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
trated in Colour and Black and White by W. HEATH ROBIN- 
SON. Crown 4to, 12s Gd net; limited large paper edition, 


» A master alike in line and colour.”"—Guardian, 


TOMMY TREGENNIS. By MARY E. PHILLIPS. 


Illustrated in Colour. 


New Edition. 


” An admirable Christmas book." —Sphere. 


BLACK TALES FOR WHITE CHILDREN. 
Illustrated by JOHN 


By Capt. 
HARGRAVE. 


and Mrs, 
Square 8vo 


STIGAND. 


“ A book of really good fairy stories.""—Couniry Life. 


Square 8vo 


3is 6d net 


Tilus- 


Sis Gd net 


Ss net 


LAW 


Ss net 


Demy 8vo 


C.M.G. 


“OXFORD ON TREITSCHKE” 
THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF 
HEINRICH VON 
By H. W. C. DAVIS, Fellow of Balliol College, O- ford. 


300 Pages. 


TREITSCHKE. 


6s net 


“Could not have been carried out in a more comprehensive or scholarly 
manner.’ —Morning Post. 


“The first serious contribution, in the form of a careful essay by an Oxford 
historian.’’—Times. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. 
CHARLES BOYD, 
Right Hon, AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


“ A vivid historical and biographical picture of the politics of a generation.” 


AND USAGE OF WAR. 


Practical Manual of War and Prize. 
THOMAS BARCLAY 


Edited by 


With an Introduction by the 


In2vols. 18s net 


—The Times, 
Being a 
By Sir 
5s net 





GENERAL LITERATURE 





THE CURVES OF LIFE. An Account of the 


in Nature, 


Spiral Formation and Growth 


Science, Art and Life. 


Royal vo 


Illustrated, 


“A book that will one day take its place alongside the first edition of 
"Darwin's Origin of Species.’ 


"—Engineer, 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 


LOCK ELLIS, 


“A brilliant example of impressionism in literature.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MEMOIRS OF YOUTH. Things Seen and 
VISCONTI VENOSTA, 


Known, 
Illustrated 


By 


“A clever, intimate, first-hand record of experiences.”—The Times. 


GIOVANNI 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 


By THEODORE A. COOK. 


By HAVE- 
Demy 8vo 
6s net 


12s 6d net 


trated 


126 6d net 





Photogravure Frontispiece. 


BALZAC, 
FLAUBERT. 


SOME OLD 


and Impressions. 


**A valuable piece of constructive criticism . 
an admirable book.”’—Bookman, 


By W. 


By EMILE FAGUET 


By EMILE FAGUET 


“ Models of careful, deliberate and yet sensitive literary criticism.’ 


SCOTS JUDGES. 


EMILE VERHAEREN. By STEFAN ZWEIG. With 


Demy 8vo 


€s net 


+ « ap admirable trans!aticn of 


6s net 


6s net 


—Aberdecn Free Press, 


Anecdotes 
FORBES GRAY. Illus- 
10s 6d net 


** A fascinating subject ... the pages tcem with interesting matter,” 


—Daily News, 





NEW SIX SHILLING 


NOVELS 





“Mary Johnston 


has never shown her skill 
more strongly than in 


The Witch” 





Of the anonymous novel 
Tributaries 


Mr. Punch says: 


** Quite one of the 


‘** Coningsby 
Dawson’s 


books always have original- 
ity and invention, and are 
full of good matter. Sois 


The Raft” 





says best written novels of the 
the Evening Standard, year.” says The Times. 
The Morning Pot | Miss C. L Jacynth 
considers 5 w 


Cynthia 
Stockley 
to be “ at her best” 
Wild Honey 


(2nd Imp.) 





Burnham’s 


admirers will not be able 
to put down 


The Right Track 


until the last page,’’ says 
the Westminster Gazette. 


By 
Stella Callaghan 


is “the most mercilessly 
realistic thing Mr. Punch 
has met for some time.” 








The Morning Post calls 


The Story of 
Fifine 
By 
Bernard Capes 


“ An extremely clever and 


entertaining book.” 


The Nightingale 


The Aforning Post 


speaks of 


‘*Nancy Moore’s 


charming novel.” 


“*M. E. F. 
IRWIN 


is a wonderfully clever 
writer. Her first book was 
a remarkable one, but 


Come out to Play 


is stil] more brilliant ’’ says 
the Lvgning Standard. 





The Athenaum considers 
Cairo 
By 
Percy 
WHITE 


admirable. ..deftly woven, 








Write to CONSTABLE & CO., 





Ltd., 10 Orange Street, Leicester 


for New List of Announcements. 


Square, London, 
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BOOKS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


ESPECIALLY AT CHRISTMAS. Ask your Bookseller for Mr. Heinemann’s Xmas List. 


tl 
a 


F OR LO VERS “The pictures have all the loveliness and passion of the poems, ”"—QUELY, 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA  fionahy pyam suaws 
F OR GA RDE N LO VE RS “One of the pieasantest garden books | have ever encounterod.’ ’—PUNCH, 


OUR SENTIMENTAL GARDEN _ Everron'cistts 


With Eight Plates in Colour and Daintily Decorated throughout in Black-and-White by CHARLES ROBINSON. 6s. net. 
FOR DOG LO VERS “One of the most moving and Gelightful dog studies.”"—BOOKMAy, 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. With Plates in Colour and Black-and-White Illustrations by 
MEMORIES MAUD EARL. 5s. nct. 


THE LA ND OF THE FUTURE “Even the statistics aro entertaining."’—MORNING POST, 


THROUGH SIBERIA 2.2%.NANSENattugt.tog, wise Poo 


TH E M os T WON DER F UL BEA S T “A fascinating and discriminating study.’'—TIMgs, 


ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER _ 4,4. & vvcmong, 


Author of “Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.” Illustrated from the Author's wonderful Photographs. 6s. net. 


TH E DI ARY OF H. I ST S ON “ Singularly frank, fresh, and vivid."’—LORD BRYCR, 


A GREAT PEACEMAKER 2° S#stsegigaiier oe Ta 


The Diary of James Gallatin, Secretary to Albert Gallatin (1812-1827). With an Introduction by VISCOUNT 
BRYCE and Contemporary Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE WORLD’S DRIVING FORCE = “4nether of these interesting ‘Conair Hatta 
THE CONQUEST OF OTL [Std too pict of titration, 6a 
“JOHN MASEFIELD AT HIS BEST” 
P H I LIP TH E KING: and Other Poems. Wah Port by W. Sua, ARA. = pal 
“FEARLESS AND FINE” “1 take off my hat to Hugh Carton.”-PUNCE, 


THE GRAND ASSIZE_ — Bexist iy gtunils Clete By HUGH CARTON, 
Gift Books Beautifully Illustrated in Colour 


By Arthur Rackham 












































MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S] ASOP'’S FABLES ARTHUR RACKHAM'S BOOK 
DREAM — es Preface by G. K. Chesterton, 6s. net. | OF = iy, ii 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS RIP VAN WINKLE MOTHER GOOSE 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esqre. 15s. net. By Washington Irving. 15s. net. The Old Nursery Rhymes, 6s. net 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND | By Lewis Carroll. With proem by Austin Dobson. 6s. net. 
By Charles Robinson By J. A. Shepherd 
THE SECRET GARDEN THE FOUR GARDENS GHANTICLEER. Adapted as « anny 
By Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 6s. By “ Handasyde.” 6s. net. from Rostand’s Play. 6s. n 














BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN child Verses. By MARY FENOLLOSA. 5s. net 


The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. Cloth, 5s. net. Leather, 6s. 6d. net, 


A series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translation on the opposite page. 








New Volumes Just Ready. 


PLUTARCH, The Parallel Lives. 10 Vols. Vo's. 1. & U.| PROCOPIUS. Vol. 1. 
XENOPHON, Cyropedia. 2 Vo's. Vol. I. CAESAR, Civil Wars. 1 Vol. 
OVID, Heroides and Amores. 1 Vol. DIO CASSIUS, Roman History. 9 Vols. Vol. Il. 


a 














WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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IAN HAY 


His new and humorous volume 
“jllustrated in colour from pastel drawings by 
LEWIS BAUMER of PUNCH 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE 


—_—_ 





Cr. 8vo, 312 pages, buckram, §s. net 

Uniform with Irishmen All, by Geo. A. Birmingham—Lighter Side of 
English Life, by Frankfort Moore—Lighter Side of Irish Life, by G. A, 
Birmingham—English Life & Character, by M. E. Mitford—Irish Life & 
Character, by S. C. Hall—Scottish Life G* Character, by Dean Ramsay. 


ARTS & CRAFTS OF INDIA & CEYLON 


By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. Containing trontis- 
piece in colour and over 250 half-tone illustrations, small 
quarto, 278 pages, buckram, six shillings net 
Uniform with Arts & Crafts of Old Japan, by Stewart Dick—Arts & 
Crafts of Ancient Egypt, by W. M, Flinders Petrie—&*c., &c, 


NIE TZSCHE 


BEYOND GOOD & EVIL 
WAR 1/- on 


EDITION 


1. The Birth of Tragedy. 2s. 6d. net. II. Early Greek Philosophy 
and other Essays. 3s. 6d. net. III, The Future of our Educational 
Institutions. 2s. 6d. net. IV. Thoughts Out of Season, Vol. I. 2s. 6d. 
act. V. Thoughts Out of Season, Vol. II. 2s. 6d. net. VI. Human, 
All-too-Human, Vol. I. 5s. net. VII. Human, All-too-Human, Vol. II. 
gs. net. VIII. The Case of Wagner: We Philologists, &c. 3s. 6d. 
net. IX. The Dawn of Day. 5s. net. X. The Joyful Wisdom. ss. 
net. XI. Thus Spake Zarathustra. 6s.net. XII. Beyond Good and 
Evil. 3s. 6d. net. XIII. Ihe Genealogy of Morals. 3s. 6d. net. XIV. 
The Will to Power, Vol. I. ss. net. XV. The Will to Power, Vol. II. 

. net. XVI. The Twilight of Idols, The Anti-Christ, &c. 5s. net. 

VII. Ecce Homoand Poctry. 6s. net. XVIII. Index to Works. 6s, net. 


Complete and descriptive Catalogue of Publications on application to 


T-N-FOULIS:-PUBLISHER 








Cr. 8vo, 284 pp. 
clo., 3s. 6d. net 


The NELSON GIFT BOOKS 
Illustrated in Colours. 
THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH 


6/- 
LITERATURE. 
By Sir EDWARD PARROTT, M.A. With 32 Colour 
and 32 Black-and-White Plates. 
This Volume is designed as a com i R y 
mM ellen yer 2 & S Sifter a companion to the Author’s popular 
3/6 NEW TALES OF OLD TIMES. 
h book of stories of Britich eivtization eye. 7 ui; SPABEES. 
fk te civilisation, including Columba, Aidan, 
3/6 THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
By J. WALTER BUCHAN. 
A Biography of the “Iron Duke,” with 16 Wustrations. 
3/6 THE STORY OF THE ‘VICTORY.’ 
By GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 
With many New Illustrations, 
3/6 THE DAUNTLESS THREE. 
By THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 
36 DRAGON OSMUND. By C. W. WHISTLER. 
2/6 HOW I TAMED THE WILD 


SQUIRRELS. 
2/6 LICKLE TICKLE. 


Nelson’s | Favourite Annuals, : 


Cloth, 
3/6 NELSON’S GIRL’S ANNUAL. 
each. Edited by JEAN LANG. 


nw THE JOLLY BOOK, 


2/6 ° 82 Coloured Plates, and more, than 200 Black-and-White Dlus- 
/ trations, 


«hb THE CHUMMY BOOK, 


By ELEANOR TYRRELL. 
By JEAN LANG 








—e : Large type. ‘sumerous Illustrations. See and hen 
WHEN BUYING YOUR YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1915 





ask for the new one issued by the Scottish Provident Institution, which con- 
tains 64) Pages full of information on Current ‘Topics, and ineludes a History 
of the War. Price 7d. net. 


nh 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 











BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A CHRISTMAS GI FT-BOOK. 


* My Pilgrim’s book has travell’d sea and land, 
Yet could I never come to understand 
That it was slighted, or turn’d out of door 
By any kingdom, were they rich or poor. 
In France and Flanders, where men kill each other, 
My Pilgrim is esteem’'d a friend a brother.” 


John Bunyan, 1684. 


CHRISTIANA AND HER CHILDREN 


A book of 21 beautiful Pictures, illustrating 
the performance of the Mystery Play given 
at Holyhead, March, 1914, 
With Contributions from 
G. K. CHESTERTON, LORD KILBRACKEN, 
LADY VERNEY, and 
LADY RITCHIE (Miss Thackeray), 
And a Reprint, by kind permission, of Mr. Rupyarp K;: .1na’s 
“ For all we have and are.” 





4to. Bound in Japanese Vellum. 45s. net. 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ CHRISTMAS BOOKS for 1914 tell of the 
Glorious Deeds of the British Navy. 


THE BOOK OF THE BLUE SEA 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. With 8 Coloured Plates and 32 
Illustrations in Black-and-White by Norman WILKINSON. 
Crown 8vo. Gilt top, 5s. net. 


“Tho boy who reads, who realizes, his ‘Book of the Blue Sea’ will have so 


salted his patriotism as to keep it sweet for many a day. .. . As gallant a craft 
as ever sailed an Autumn List (bound obviously for Christmas).’’ 


— Westminster Gazette. 


R. L. STEVENSON’S FABLES 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations, Initials, and Tail Pieces by 
E. R. Herman. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe on Large Paper, bound in Selected Parch- 
ment, Royal 4to. 21s. net. 


“ We have here one of those rare and welcome picture books in which text 
and images bear a right relation to each other,”’"—The Times, 


Also by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
A Child’s Garden of Verses 
OxicinaL Epirion. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Pocxer Eprrion. With Introduction by Anprew Lana, and 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
With 12 Full-page IMlustrations in Colour, and numerous Illus- 
trations in Black-and-White. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 








NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
25 Volumes. Crown 8vo. Gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each, 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 


The Blue Fairy Book The True Story Book 

The Red Fairy Book The Red True Story Book 

The Creen Fairy Book The Al! Sorts of Stories Book 
The Yellow Fairy Book The Strange Story Book 

The Pink Fairy Book The Animal! Story Book 

The Crey Fairy Book The Red Book of Anima! Stories 
The Violet Fairy Book The Arabian Nights 

The Crimson Fairy Book The Book of Romance 

The Orange Fairy Book The Red Romance Book 

The Brown Fairy Book The Book of Princes and 

















The Olive Fairy Book Princesses 
The Lilac Fairy Book The Red Book of Heroes 
The Blue Poetry Book The Book of Saints and Heroes 


WORKS BY WILLIAM MORRIS 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each volume. 
The Water of the Wondrous 


Feap. 8vo, 
A Dream of John Ball, and A 





King’s Lesson. 

A Tale of the House of the 
Wolfings. 

The Roots of the Mountains. 
2 Volumes, (Not sold separ- 
ately.) 

The Story of the Clittering 
Plain. 

The Wood Beyond the World. 

The Well at the Worid’s End. 
2 Volumes. (Not sold separ- 
ately.) 





Isles. 2 Volumes, (Not sold 
separately.) 
The Sundering Flood. 2 Vol- 
umes. (Not sold separately.) 
News from Nowhere. (Also 
issued in paper covers, price 
ls. net.) 
The Life and Death of Jason. 
Poems by the Way. 


The Life of William Morris, 
By J. W. Macxain. 2 Vol- 
umes, (Not sold separately.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


BEW YORK, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, AND MADRAS, 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S New Books 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE ENCOUNTER By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
IN THE CITY OF UNDER By Evelyne Rynd 
THE WISE VIRCINS By Leonard Woolf 
ALIENS By William McFee 
THE RECOILING FORCE By A. M. Champneys 
THE HOLE OF THE PIT By Adrian Ross 
LOCKETT’S LEA By Sibell Vansittart 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


Recollections of Bar 
and Bench 


By The 
Right Hon. VISCOUNT ALVERSTONE, 
G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice of England from 1900 to 1912. 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the late SIR FRANK 
LOCKWOOD. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Lively Recollections of a Popular Song Writer. 


FRIENDS AND MEMORIES 
By MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 
1 vol, 12s. 6d. net, 


Dairy Tetecrars.— A human document of the most enthralling interest. 
This witty, humorous, actual, vivid, sparkling book. 

TaTLer.—** One of the most interesting and delightful memoirs I have read 
2 a loug time. It is quite a wonderful example of the fascination of a sense 
of humour.’ 

















Absorbing Chronicles of Crime. 


DAYS OF MY YEARS 


By SIR MELVILLE MACNACHTEN, C.B., 
Late Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland Yard. 
lvol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Gione.—* Those who imagine that only French police officials can write 
good hooks about their work will be surprised at the readableness of Sir 
Melville’ 8 _volume.’ 


PAGES FROM AN UNWRITTEN DIARY 


By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD, 
With Illustrations. lvol. 12s. 6d. net. 


_Evex ina STANDA RD. —"* A } volume full of the most att ractive ive anecdotes,” a 








The Promenade Ticket: a Lay 
Record of Concerts. By A. H. SIDGWICK, Author 
of “ Walking Essays,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 

Srecrator.—“ A witty and delightful book, full of genial criticism of music, 


music-lovers, and would-be music-lovers.’ 
The Wood People: and Others 


By M. D. HAVILAND. illustrated by Harry Rountres. 
5s. net. 
Biruincuam Datry Post.— It is s perfectly charming y piece of work.” 





London : EDWARD pansies 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


BOOKS for CH RISTMAS 


WE can supply any of the Books reviewed 
or advertised in this Journal. 


Full discount allowed for cash on all Books not 
published at net prices. 


Orders by Post despatched on the day of receipt, 
Out-of-Print or Rare Books sought for. 
Binding, Repairing, and Cataloguing of Libraries 
undertaken, 
NEW CATALOGUE ef GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 














W. H. SMITH & SON 
62 Kensington High Street, W. 


Telephone No. Kensington 4216. 





Seeley, Service & C2 


Founded 1795 


A CAMERA ACTRESS IN THE WILDS OF TOGOLA 
By Miss GEHRTS, 65 cc 12s. oo a 


“Of unique interest to the British reader. . -_Avy 
description of a part of Africa that is very at i nereing 
 Weetrrinne knows. , 


GEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. By J. W. GREGORY, F. RS, 
Re Prof. of Geology, Glasgow University. 40 Iustrations, 5s. net. 
An ideal intreduction to a f. ; the and reality 
of the earth most brilliantly and coundiy rresented.”—Globe, 


THE ROMANCE OF PIRACY. ane. KEBLE CHATTERTON, 
N.V.B. Many Illustrations, Se, 

The Ian Hardy PD Vol. Il. 
IAN HARDY, DUDSIUPRAN. By Com. E. HAMILTON 
URREY, * .: With Coloured Illustrations, 5g, 


1AN HARDY, NAVAL ©“ADET. By Commander FE, 
HAMILTON CURREY, B.N, “With Coloured Illustrations, 58. Vol. I 
“Boys who read ‘lan Hardy. ™_ -al Cadet’ will oontaiaty want to read that 
author's continuation of the, story & “lan Midshipman.’"—Field, 
lakes ‘hrilling r.. «ding.” a A 


JACK SCARLETT, SAN5HURST CADET. By Major 

ALAN M, BOISBAC ON, Roya: irish Regiment, With Colourod Tine 
trati 

“Has an engaging ;oung scamp of a hero, and tells a good tale of be 

doings.”—Evening Standard, 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN. By C. BR. GIBSON, F.RSE 
Popular Science for voung children. Fully Tlustrated, 3s. 6a. each, 


“Mr. Gibson possesses tle happy gift of beir.g able to ‘talk down’ tothe 
level of yourg people. He S-ings sci-nce w thin the grasp of the juvenile 
mind by the use of simple ianguige.”—Eastern Morning News. 


THE GREAT BALL ON WHICH WE LIVE.—Vol. 1. 
OUR GOOD SLAVE ELSCTRICITY.—Vol. IL. 


CHEAP EDITION, WITd ADDITIONAL CHAPTER. 


THE be gy OF THE CERMAN EMPIRE, 1848-1914, By 
Col. G. B,. MALLESON,. With Llustrations, 2s, net. 


A New Series—Missionary Biographies. 
Told for Children. With Coloured Frontis. and Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 
A HERO OF AFGHAN FRONTIER—DR., PENNELL of Reams 
By A 
JUDSON, THE HERO OF BURMA. by JESSE Faas, 


ON TRAIL & RAPID. Bishop Bompas’s Life » Soe Childe. 


MISSIONARY CRUSADERS. By CLAUD: “FIELD, M.A 
38 Great Russcl! Strect, W.C. 





———————— ——_ = 


CLOTH BOUND BOOKS FOR THE TROOPS 
NELSON’S 7?:. LIBRARY 


PRESTER JOHN John Buchan 
THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS Erskine Childers 


THE GREAT SHADOW A. Conan Doyle 








MICAH CLARKE maa 
THE REFUGEES a  “o 
THE SIGN OF FOUR = 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLES, i, 


MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES ,, ” 


BRIGADIER GERARD ” ” 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES Anthony Hope 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA a 
INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY _* 
RUPERT OF HENTZAU a 
THE KINC’S MIRROR es 
SOPHY OF KRAVONIA > ie 
A MAN OF MARK oe 
SIMON DAL a eee 
MR. HUSTICE RAFFLES E. W. Hornung 


RAFFLES 

MR. HORROCKS, PURSER 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE 
THE SKIPPER’S WOOING os = 
ADVENTURE Jack London 
WHITE FANG 99 99 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS as -— 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS H. S. Merriman 
THE LAST HOPE - - 
RODEN’S CORNER 9 ae 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD a os 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES Meredith - crrcren 
THE ONE BEFORE Barry Pai 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH Sir Guibert Parker 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE Booth Tarkington 


Cutcliffe Hyne 
W. W. Jacobs 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE Mrs. H. Ward 
TOM SAWYER Mark Twain 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN einer 
THE BROKEN ROAD A. E. W. Mason 
WAR IN THE A H. C. Wells 


A GENTLEMAN ‘OF FRANCE Staniey J. Weyman 
SOPHIA ” "” 


New Voi i d every Fortnight. 


The above list is only a selection of some of the most popular volumes from oe Nelsos 
Libraries, which now exce:d six hundred volumes. Send for Complete List 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 ary 36 96 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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GERMANY AND 
EUROPE. 


By J. W. ALLEN, 


lay Lecturer in Modern History, Bedford College, 
London University. 
2s. 6d. net. 
“Nothing better has been written upon the genesis of the war 
and its probable issue. ... In elevation, detachment, fairness, 


gical analysis this little book has no fellow.” 
and logs ’ —Txomas Sxeccomsr, in the New Witness. 





Bare 


«Tho best summary of the German standpoint since Professor 
Cramb’s essay.”—F. G. Berrany, in the Sunday Times. 





eS oo 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Publishers, LONDON, W.C. 





Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 

A GREAT INDIAN, 

B. M. MALABARI. Rambles with a Pilgrim 
Reformer. By SIRDAR JOGENDRA SINGH. With a Fore- 
word by Sir VaLentTine CurRoL. 2s. net. 


* An attractive picture of one of the most remarkable Indians of our time.” 
—The Times, 


GERMANY AND EUROPE. 


See advertisement above. 


THE WAR OF STEEL AND GOLD. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 2nd Edition. 5s. net. 
“The most suggestive book on foreign policy that has appeared for many 
.”"—New Statesman, 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS. 
Edited by A. E. BLAND, B.A.; P. A. BROWN, M.A.; and 
R. H. TAWNEY, B.A. 750 pages. 6s. net. 
“We say without hesitation that this careful and laborious volume should 
be in every public and private library, and should be read by every student of 
gocial life.” —Contemporary Review, 


~ G. BELL & SONS, LTD., LONDON. 


Cambridge 
University Press 


The Origins of the War. py J. normanp 
ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s 6d net. Paper, 2s net 


La Maison aux Panonceaux. 
FRAZER. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 
cover, gilt top. 5s net. 

This story, written in French, describes life in a quiet old-fashioned 
town of France, varied by stirring scenes of fighting between French and 
Natives in Morocco. 

The French Romanticists, an Anthology of 
Verse and Prose selected and annotated by H. F. STEWART, 
Fellow, Dean, and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and ARTHUR TILLEY, Fellow and Lecturer of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


The Golden Legend. Lives of the Saints trans- 
lated by WILLIAM CAXTON from the Latin of JACOBUS 
DE VORAGINE. Selected and Edited by GEORGE V. 
O'NEILL, 8.J., M.A., Professor of English, University 
College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 33 net. 


The Mystery in the Drood Family. 
By MONTAGU SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo. 3s net. A new 
theory concerning the plot of Dickens's unfinished novel. 

Zeus: a Study in Ancient Religion. 


By ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. Volume I. Zeus God of 
the Bright Sky. With coloured frontispiece, 42 plates, and 








By LADY 
Royal Svo. Art 


569 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo. 45s net. ‘To be 
completed in two volumes. 
A Book of Verse for Children.  compitea 


Crown Svo. Cloth, 


Parts I-III, 


by ALYS RODGERS, L.L.A. (Hone.). 
gilt lettering, 23 6d net. Cloth back, 2s. 
separately, 1s. 


JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST 


A SUPERB XMAS GIFT 


“One of the most important books of the year.”—The Standard. 


BELGIUM, HER KINGS, 
KINGDOM AND PEOPLE 


By JOHN de COURCY MAC DONNELL 


With 50 Portraits and Illustrations, including a magnificent 
Photogravure Plate of Albert, King of the Belgians. 


Beautifully bound. (Post free 15s. 6d.) 








360 pages. lids. net. 
3rd Edition Next Week. 


“The most complete yet concise work on Belgium which is 
available at the present time. Written with understanding and 
sympathy, it will certainly appeal to all who have the cause of 
Belgian liberty at heart.”—The Standard, 








BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE COURT OF VIENNA 
The Private Life of the Emperor of Austria 
From information by a Distinguished Personage at Court, 


By HENRI DE WEINDEL and 
PHILIP W. SERGEANT 

Cloth, 2s. net. With Portrait of the Emperor. 

[2nd Edition, 


THE GERMAN EWN PIRE’S HOUR OF DESTINY 
By Colonel H. FROBENIUS 
Preface by Sir Vatentine Cutron. Cloth, 2s. net. 
[12th Thousand, 


THE SECRET HISTORY or rz COURT OF BERLIN 


From the Papers and Diaries of a Lady-in- Waiting to the 
German Empress-Queen. 


By HENRY W. FISHER 


Is. net. 320 pages. [10th Edition 





John Long’s New 6s. Novels 
BLESSINGTON’S FOLLY 
By THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
THE SECRET CALLING sy OLIVIA RAMSEY 
UNDER COVER OF NICHT 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 
THE DICE OF LOVE sy EDMUND BOSANQUET 
THE GREATNESS OF JOHN 
By FLORENCE ANGELO 
By GEORGE WOUIL 


PAUL MOORHOUSE 
THE WOMAN RUTH 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers, 


Norris Street, 


By CURTIS YORKE 


12-14 Haymarket, London 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
THE EURO-NIETZSCHIAN WAR 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 

Nos. 750-751, consists of 


BOOKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY,. 


including much of the Library of the late Sir WILLIAM ANSON, 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Fetter Lane, London 


349 STRAND, W.C, 


Warden of All Souls’; with Notes not unconnected with the War, 
Both Numbers sent Post F'ree on application to 


or 43 PICCADILLY, W, 
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NOTICE.—The COLLECTED EDITION 
of the works of WILLIAM MORRIS, in 
24 volumes, is now nearing completion. 
Messrs. Longmans will publish Vols. 21 
and 22 on December 14th. Vol. 21 con- 
tains THE SUNDERING FLOOD and some 
unfinished Romances hitherto unpublished, 
and Vol. 22 is devoted to HOPES AND 
FEARS FOR ART and various lectures 
and papers on Architecture, Industry, Arts 
and Crafts, &c, Vols. 23 and 24 will 
be issued quite early in 1915, Vol. 24 
consisting almost entirely of unpublished 
Poetry selected by Miss Morris from her 
father’s MSS. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application to Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


STRANGERS WITHIN THE 


GATES. The Story of the English in India. By 
Miss GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “When Kings 
Rode to Delhi.” 7s. 6d. net. 
** Truly great from cover to cover.”"—Portsmouth Times, 
‘Miss Festing has done fine work, and in this time of war her stirring 
narrative gives real pleasure.” "Saturday Review. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh | and London. 


“MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A ‘BOOK. 
Interesting Out-of-the-Way Books, both Old and New. 


LAMLEY O. 
1, 3, 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for 40 years, Christmas, Secondhand, 
Technical, and War Catalogues sent on application. 
On Saturday, Dec. 19th, we remain open until 7 p.m, 





An Ideal Gift Book for Christmas. _ 


BRITISH 
FLOWERING PLANTS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 300 FULL-PAGE COLOURED 
PLATES REPRODUCED FROM DRAWINGS By 


MRS. HENRY PERRIN 
WITH DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE NOTES py 
PROFESSOR BOULGER, F.LS. 
Four Volumes. Royal 4to. Buckram. £15 15S, net, 
The Fourth Volume, completing the work, has just been issued, 





“Mrs. Perrin has prepared a series of some three hundred full-page coloured 
plates of representative plants. They are adiirable water-colour drawin 
and a delight tolovk at. It is imp codhie to bestow too high praise on iS 
work of this gifted artist.’’—The Spectator, 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., w, 





SPLENDID XMAS AND NEW YEAR’s 
GIFT BOOKS. 
Appropriate to War Time. 

**Essays on Duty and Discipline.” 
Soft green leather, gilt edges, 6s. The same in cloth, 34 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


“Anarchy or Order” - Is 
War Booklet. ‘‘How All Can Help. 7 - 





Apply— DUTY AND DISCIPLINE MOVEMENT OFFICE, 
117 Vicroria Street, 8.W. 





MEDOC., 
VIN oRDINAIRE. 2%, | THE 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. Author. 15s, net. 


Ovutsiwe Pace (when available) 
14 GuINEas., 


66 SPECTATOR.” A Woman in China 


By MARY GAUNT, Author of 
“Alone in West Africa,” Illustrated 
with 134 Photographs taken by the 





The Old East Indiamen 





mS mg? ayn babe aan NI si snccnisstnisneitaneeneiel £12 12 0 The Golden Age of the Sailing Ship 
Geund ve cunenier te wine Half-Page (Column) ......... 660 By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, 
Eeuelly sold at aigher peices, Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0O Author of “Sailing Ships and their 
tion this wine m y Thi * ” " s ‘ 
eee 17/8 97 Monee) Column (Third of ~“#" Story. Illustrated in Colour and 
ing number of customers it pro- scenes) “eorsaleaguaasmaaes . § Half-tone. 12s. 6d. net, 
euoee us in Lenten : =e = , x — C — eee ° : : . 
rovinces giv uarter Narrow Column...... a 
dence in submitting it to thove Column (two-thirds width My Bohemian Days 
. Doom Dotfies or 6 Doren inte Delieored Carriage of page)... ——_ 8 0 m London 

t Station, t+ Cc d Bots, . 6 . 

Trial Orders of Losen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, | Outside Page.......:..-+..veeees £16 16 0 By JULIUS M. PRICE, Author of 

All who know these wines tell us there is no BUTS BOBO  ccccccsessssccocsvess 14 140 Finn eng — in Paris.” Iilus- 


Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 





Five lines (45 words) and under in broad aan 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, column (half-width), 5s. ; and Is. a line for Ten Thousand Miles 


WIN. AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


iVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER; 26 Market Street. 





every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 


with a Dog-Sled 


By Archdeacon HUDSON STUCK. 
Illustrations in Colour and Half-tone 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. me 16s. net. 


Miss Taackerar. 
COUNCIL of the M See eae —_ 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUN 


reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, Broad column following “Publications of 

the Week,” 15s. an inch. 





The Night Side of Japan 


By T. FUJIMOTO. Illustrated in 
Colours and Half-tone. 7s. 6d. net. 


at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the | Displayed Advertisements according to _ 


SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, space. 
Terms: 


Vauxball Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
““SPECTATOR.” 





to any part o 
sepa eaageil theUnited King- 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. Tnchati . 
ncluding postage 
By post, 2s. 3d. to any Pet the 
British Colonies, 
America, France, 
Germany, India, 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. — 


China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





net. A Guide to Gothic 


Archiiecture 
By T FRANCIS BUMPUS. 143 Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. 





Including postage Yearly. Half- Quar- 
i". ” gente. ws Through Unknown Nigeria 


By JOHN R. RAPHAEL, Illustrated. 


dom... ... ... £1 8 6...0 14 3...07 2 15s. net. 


*.* Please send for New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 
8 Essex Street, London, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN 


POETRY. 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME. 


Satires of Circumstance, Lyrics and 
Reveries. With Miscellaneous Pieces. By THOMAS 
HARDY. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Tt would be easy, did space permit, to quote verse after 
trate th at throughout this volume we are in the region cf high 


Tus SPHERE. 
verse to demons 


“" THE DYNASTS 


f the Napoleonic Wars. By THOMAS HARDY. In 
aso dh at Gen 4s. 6d. net each. In One Vol., 7s. 6d. 


AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED EDITION, 


The Works of Tennyson. with Notes 
by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Tux Srectator.—" This single volume will be the definitive, authoritative, 
edition of Tennyson for the general student and the young scholar. 

It should be in the hands of all teachers of English poetry ard in every school 
library. And no better prize could be given to any boy or girl of literary and 


cuaneual COMPLETE IN 2 VOLS. 
The Poetical Works of Wilfrid 
Seawen Blunt. A Complete Edition. In 


2 volumes. Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net each vol. 
TxE Booxman.—“ It is the first complete edition and it should be welcome. 
... His contemporaries, at least, have still the privilege, while he lives and his 
fame lives, of a thrill given by few poets since Byron.” 
Matters of Madness. 4 piay in 1 Act ana 
3 Scenes. By HERMANN HAGEDORN, Author of “ Faces 

in the Dawn,” &. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Indian Story Book. containing 
Tales from the Ramayana, the Mahab- 
harata, and other Early Sources. Retold by 
RICHARD WILSON. With 16 Coloured Plates and Lino 
Illustrations from Drawings by F. C. Parez. Feap. 4to. 
7s, 6d. net. [Ingle Nook Series. 

Tur Guanpian.—“ Mr, Papé’s pictures are very beautiful, and the volume, 

as a whole, is charming, whether as a possession or as a gift-book.” 


Deccan Nursery Tales: or Fairy 
Tales from the South. By C. A. KINCAID, C.V.O., 
Indian Civil Service. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by M. V. 
DHURANDHAR. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tae ATHENeUM.—“ Boys and girls should enjoy these Indian stories as 
related in Mr. Kincaid’s smooth and easy English. .. The book has excellent 
esloured illustrations.” 


Outa Karel’s Stories. south African 
Folk-Lore Tales. By SANNI METELERKAMDP. 
With Illustrations by CONSTANCE PENSTONE, Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tus Morninc Post.—‘A delightful little book, which children will read 


with joy and folklore students with profit.” 
Enchanted Tulips, and other 
By A., E., and 


Verses for Children. 

M. KEARY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Tur Lavy’s Pictor1u1..— These little verses from the past are full of charm 
gad daintiness,... Altogether this is a very clever collection of verse.” 


Extra Crown &vo. 




















THEOLOGY. 
CANON CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK, 


Democracy and Christian Doc- 


trine. an Essay in Reinterpretation. By 
W. H. CARNEGIE, M.A., Canon of Westminster and Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tue Times.—** Canon Carnegic writes from the point of view of an orthodox 
Anglican, and much of the book is a defence of historic Christianity, with its 
@eeds and ministry, The arguments are set out with sustained thought and 
Vigour,” 

THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, WITH 
NEW PREFACE, 
Christus Futurus. By the Author of “Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.” Third and Cheaper Impression, with 
Corrections. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Christian Life in the Modern 


World. 3y FRANCIS G. PEABODY, Author of 
“Jesus Christ and the Social Question.” Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE. 


Text-Book of Embryology. Eaitea by 


WALTER HEAPE, M.A., F.R.S. 


——— 


& CO’S LIST 


THE 
SERVICE KIPLING 


26 volumes, 16mo. Blue cloth, 

These volumes are issued in a form which it is hoped will 
make them more convenient for general use under present 
conditions, 
Plain Tales from the Hills, 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. 
Wee Willie Winkie, 2 vols. 
From Sea to Sea, 4 vols. 


2s. 6d. net per volume. 


9 
~ 


vols. 





ARCHAEOLOGY AND CLASSICS, 


The Excavations at Babylon. py 
ROBERT KOLDEWEY. Translated by Agnes 8. Jonne, 
With 255 Illustrations, including 7 in Colour, and Plans. 
Super Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

Tue Dairy News.—‘ The present book, which is beautifully illustrated, is 
an account of work done which the studeut will recoguize as of commanding 
importance for some years (o come,” 


New Volume of 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. pone into 


English prose by the late ANDREW LANG, M.A., WALTER 
LEAF, Litt.D., and ERNEST MYERS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. { Tuesday, 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND TRAVEL. 


Life of Lord Avebury. 3y noracra 


HUTCHINSON, With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols: 
8vo. 30s. net. 
Tue Westrinstern Gazette.—‘‘ Mr, Hutchinson has done his work 


admirably, au. given us a well-written and very readable book, which is a 
study of character as well as the record of a life,’ 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. _ keitea ty « n, 


FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in colour 
and Photogravure Portrait. In6vols. (Published Quarterly.) 
Super Royal 8vo. Vols. 1L.—V. 10s. 6d. net cach. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 


Daity News,—“ This is a great edition of a great book. We do not know of 
any more nobly illustrated history in the English language.”’ 


The City of Dancing Dervishes, 
and other Sketches and Studies from the 
Near East. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH, Author 
of “ The Fringe of the East,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue Dairy TerecGraru.—“ Mr. H. C, Lukach has written a book which is 
even more attractive than its name, ... All readers of Mr. Lukach’'s book 
will wish it were longer, and it has this merit, that it describes certain features 
of an empire which will soon disappear into geographical oblivion,” 


Through the Grand Canyon 
from .Wyoming to Mexico. 
By E. L. KOLL. With a Foreword by OWEN WISTER, 
With Llustrations. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


Japan To-day and To-morrow. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, With Illustrations, Extra 
Crown 8vo. §s. 6d. net. 





NEW WAR PAMPHLETS. 


Britain and Turkey. The Canses of tho 
Rupture set out in brief form from the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence. By Sir EDWARD COOK. 8vo. Sewed. 


England, Germany, and Europe, 
jy JAMES WYCLIFFE HEADLAM, M.A. 8vo, Sewed. 2d, 


2d. 


FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. és. 
Incredible Adventures. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of 
Fairyland,” &c, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Demi-Gods. py sames 


Five St ries by 
“A Prisoner in 


STEPHENS, 





Vol. I. Invertebrata. Py E. W. MacBRIDE, M.A., 
D.Se., LL.D:, F.R.S., &c. lllustrated. Medium 8vo, 25s. net 


5. i. 


MACMILLAN & CO 


Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo, Gs. net, 


* Macmillan’s Illustrated Cataiogue post free on application. 


LTD., LONDON. 


“— 
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THE LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Vol. III. By George Earle Buckle, in 
succession to the late W. F. Monypenny. 
Illus. 12s. net. 


‘This volume, covering the years 1846-55, shows Benjamin 
Disraeli on oe full tide of fortune, Leader of the House of 
Co llor of the Exchequer, and creator of the 
spirit of modern Conservatism. 
1804-37. Vol. IL, 1837-46. By the late W. F. 
Monypenny. 12S. nest each. 

“The new volume will be eagerly read by all who read its pre- 
decessors, and certainly not with less enjoyment. It has the same 
lucidity as they, the same fairness of mind, the same wide know- 
ledge of English political history, the same reassuring quietness 
of judgment.”—The Times. 

“We have nothing but praise for Mr. Buckle’s volume. It is 
clear, able, straightforward, and, so far as we have been able ¢o 
test it in the last few days in which it has been in our hands, 
remarkably accurate . . . Let us render thanks to Mr. Buckle for 
continuing so smoothly and so ably the work which his gifted pre- 
decessor Mr. Monypenny had begun.”—The Westminster Gazette. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


THROUGH THE BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS 


With Illustrations. 18s. net. 

“A most remarkable undertaking and a most remarkable book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* One of the most fascinating books of travel and adventure ever 
written.”—The Globe. 

“Packed with fascinating reading and photographs. .. . But it 
is not only the intimate touch with nature that Mr. Roosevelt 
conveys successfully; the hunter, the scientist, the geographer, 
and the general reader will find delightful reading in this most 
arresting book from a man who knows what he is writing about 
and how to write it.”—The Standard. 


THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


December Half-Number. No. 442, 3s. (Just out. 

The Administration of the Sudan. P. F. Martin. 

Catallus at Home. Sir Archibald Geikie, O.M. 

The German Spirit. 

The Board of Admiralty. pt I. The position of the 
First Lord . R. Thursfield 

A Revolt of Islam. G. F. Abbott. 

The Attitude of Italy. 


The War in October and November. 
1. On Land. C-lonel ¥. - Blood (with Map). 
2. At Sea. Archibald H 
3. In Servia. R. W. ‘. — (with Map). 


Recruiting and the Censorship. 


In order that the urgent events of the day may have speedier treat- 
ment in the QuarTERLY Revirw, Mr. Murray has decided to 
publish the January number in two parts. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 





Vol. L., 














SIR JOHN FRENCH 


An Authentic Biography by CECIL CHISHOLM, 
M.A. With an Introduction by Sir EVELYN 
WOOD, V.C., F.M., and a Portrait by J. R. L. 
French, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. net. 160 pages, 
“Capital.” —Globe. 

“ Admirable.”— Academy. 

“ An excellent little book.”—West minster Gazette, 

“ A very excellent character study.”—Daily News. 

«“ A timely and valuable and knowledgeable book.”—Pall Mall Gaz. 
« Every soldier at the front will want to read this book.”—Standard. 
“ A welcome and admirable little volume in every way.”—Observer. 


QUICK TRAINING FOR WAR 


By Sir R. BADEN-POWELL. Cloth, 1s. net. 
HERBERT JENKINS, Ld, Arundel Place, Haymarket, 8.W. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 








————__ 


THE CHILDREN’S TALE 
OF PATRIOTISM, 


5s. net. 


TOLD 
IN GALLANT DEEDS 


A Child’s History of the War 


BY 


Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, 





“It would be difficult to find a better gift-book.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


Will be read aloud by many parents to their children.” 
—Morning Post, 


“The sure, confident touch of one who knows children by 
heart.” —Times. 





Write for full list of new coloured gift books by DOROTHEA 
MOORE, W. E. CULE, KATHLYN RHODES, T. ¢, 
BRIDGES, E. HOBART-HAMPDEN, é&c. 





NISBETS, 22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd 


PI1AYS AND PASTIMES. 


PUCK IN PETTICOATS. By GRACE RICHARD. 
SON. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

Contains five fairy Plays, written by a rising member of the 
theatrical profession, who has attained much success in America 
as well as in England. 

THE DUKE OF CHRISTMAS DAISIES, 
and other Plays. By M. EDMONDSTON. Cloth, 6d; 
paper, 4d. 

The title play is adapted by permission from a story in “The 
Little White Bird,” by Sir James Barrie. 

A BOOK OF HANDY PLAYS FOR 
GIRLS. By DOROTHY CLEATHER, Cloth, 6d; 


paper, 4d. 
The Plays in this little book have already been acted, and have 
proved great successes, 

PAGEANT PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
By E. E. BLOXAM. With Introduction by Irania Conte 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR GUESTS. 
A Book of Indoor Games. Collected by DOROTHY 
DICKINSON. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. Third Issue. 


MORE WAYS OF ENTERTAINING 
YOUR GUESTS. By DOROTHY DICKINSON, 
Author of “ How to Entertain Your Guests.” Cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. 

Anyone wanting Plays, Dialogues, or Duologues for Amateur 
Performances cannot do better than write to Wxiis Garpnee, 
Darton & Co., Ltd., for their detailed List. (No acting fee is 
necessary for any of these plays.) 

DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES and MONO- 

LOGUES. By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. 

MORE DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES, and 
MONOLOGUES. By MARY H. DEBENHAM. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

A PERFECT CURE, and other Plays. 
By M. COOPER, Author of “Our Girls’ Book of Plays.” 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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The Medici Society 


“provides at economical prices that which we are so 











often offered, but so seldom can find—the ideal Christmas 





present—keepsakes of lasting value” (wide Press Notices) 


in the RICCARDI PRESS BOOKLETS 


The three following cost cach :—in Boards binding, 6s. net; in Parchment, 125. 6d. net, 
IN MEMORIAM. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
KNICKERBOCKER PAPERS (Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow) 


Washington Irving. 





The following costs :—in Boards binding, 7s. 6d. net; in Parchment, 15s. net. 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Prof. A. E. Housman. 

The four following cost each :—in Boards binding, 5s. net ; in Parchment, 10s. 6d. net, 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Edward FitzGeraid. 
SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE.  E. B. Browning. 

THE STORY OF GRISELDA. Boccaccio, 
THE KING WHO KNEW NOT FEAR. “O. R.” 

In the Illustrated Riccardi Press QUARTO series ;— 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 10 Watercolours after F. Cayley Robinson, A.R.W.S, 
Boards, £2 12s. 6d. net; whole limp Vellum, silk ties, 43 3s. net. 
With the original illustrations, in 8vo :— 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Lewis Carroll and John Tenniel, 
Boards, 15s. net; Parchment, 21s. net. 
The Society also publishes in inexpensive form :— 
THE HEROES. Charles Kingsley. 12 Watercolours after W. Russell Flint, A.R.W.S. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Parchment, 15s. net. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans. John Long, 


12 Watercolours after W. Russell Flint. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net; Parchment, 15s. net. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 10 Watercolours after W. Russell Flint, A.R.W.S. 


Cloth, 6s. net; Parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. Matthew Arnold. 10 Watercolours after 
W. Russell Flint. Pocket Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Parchment, 6s. net. Also a 4to edition with the plates 
reproduced by the “ Medici Process.” Buckram, 12s. 6d. net; Parchment, 21s. net. 

Please write for Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books, or the List of New and 
Recent Books, illustrated, published for The Medici Society, Ltd., both post free. 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Twenty-four Subjects. Each 6d. List post free ; or, with Specimen Card, 6d. post free. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS are, as usual, to be inspected daily, 9.30 a.m.—6 p.m. (Saturdays 1 p.m.), at the 
Galleries. The Complete Prospectus (200 illustrations), post free 6d., gives {ull particulars of over 200 Prints, 
suitable frames, and other artistic presents. Prices from a few shillings upwards. 








THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Limited. 


LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, W. 63 BOLD STREET: LIVERPOOL. 
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, The Gift of Gifts. 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 





Barrack Room Ballads, The Seven Seas. 
Departmental Ditties. The Five Nations. 
Each volume crown 8vo, 6s. ; fcap. 8vo, leather, 5s. net ; cloth, 
4s, 6d. net. 


Also the SERVICE EDITION, which is just published, 
each volume in two parts, 2s. 6d. net each. 


A Gift of Beauty. 


RECESSIONAL. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Ilu- 
minated by HENRIETTA WRIGHT. Crown 4to, 1s. net. 


A Gift of Fine Verse. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS 


THOMPSON. with a Biographical Note by WILFRID 
MEYNELL. With « Portrait in Photogravure. Fcap. 8vo, 


gilt top, 5s. net. 
A Gift of Fine Romance. 
THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 
In 16 Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
A Romance of Two Worlds The Master Christian 




















Vendetta Temporal Power 
Thelma Cod’s Good Man 
Ardath The Mighty Atom 
The Soul of Lilith Boy 

Wormwood Cameos 

Barabbas Holy Orders 

The Sorrows of Satan The Life Everlasting 





The Gift of a Splendid Book. 
THE PRICE OF LOVE. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
Also by ARNOLD BENNETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. each :— 
Clayhanger The Matador of the Five Towns 
Hilda Lessways A Man from the North 

The Card Buried Alive 
The Regent 





A Gift of Charm. 
LANDMARKS. By E. V. LUCAS, Author of “ Mr. Ingle- 








side.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
Also by E. V. LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. each :— 
Listener’s Lure Mr. ingleside 
Over Bomerton’s London Lavender 





A Gift of Laughter. 
THE NOVELS OF W. W. JACOBS. 


In 12 Volumes, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 





Many Cargoes Diaistone Lane 

Sea Urchins Odd Craft 

A Master of Craft The Lady of the Barge 
Light Freights Saithaven 

Tho Skipper’s Wooing Sailors’ Knots 

At Sunwich Port” Short Cruises 





Mr. Lucas’s Gifts for Wanderers. 


A WANDERER IN VENICE. [Just Ready. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND A WANDERER IN PARIS 
A WANDERER IN LONDON A WANDERER IN FLORENCE 


A Gift of Letters. 


LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. [Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. In 


4 Volumes. Each feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; leather, 5s. net. 


Gifts for Children. 


THE Y/IND IN THE WILLOWS. 3, 
KENNETH GRAHAME, With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 
Wide crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. by MABEL 
DEARMER. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Largo crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO LONDON. By 4.4. 


METHLEY, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8yvo 
3s. 6d. net, ' 


























A Superb Historical Novel. 


PRINCE AND HERETIC, by mansorin powsy 
Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 
[Second Edition 
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A Gift of the Unseen. 


THE UNKNOWN GUEST. x,y MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











A Gift of Real Romance. 


A SYRUP OF THE BEES. By F. w. nan 
With a Frontispiece. A Limited Edition. Feap. 4to, 5s, net, 
also feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. . 











A Gift for a Sailor. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL LORD 
CHARLES BERESFORD. In 2 Volumes. Demy gy, 
30s. net. [Second Edition, 


oe 








A Gift for a Soldier. 


FAMOUS LAND FIGHTS. py A. HILLAR 
— With 8 Illustrations and 20 Maps. Crown 810, 
. net. 








—_.. 


A Gift for a Recruit. 


FIRST LESSONS IN WAR, spy SPENsE 
WILKINSON, Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. [Second Edition, 
This should be given to every new soldier, 











A Gift for a Golfer. 


THE COMPLETE GOLFER. by HARRY VARDON, 
With 65 Illustrations. Fourteenth and Revised Edition 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Gift for the Athlete. 


THE COMPLETE JUJITSUAN. Bs Prof. W. 2 
GARRUD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 














A Gift of Chivalry. 


THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. By A. cLUTTOX. 

BROCK. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. [Second Edition, 

A series of articles reprinted from The Times Literary Supple. 
ment. 








A Gift for Admirers of the Kaiser. 


MEMORIES OF THE KAISER’S COURT. 
By ANNE TOPHAM. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. [Fourth Edition 








Gifts for Enemies of the Kaiser. 


SWOLLEN-HEADED WILLIAM. A War 
**Struwwelpeter.” By E. V. LUCAS and GEORGE 

MORROW. Crown 4to, 1s. net. [Fiftieth Thousand. 
REMEMBER LOUVAIN! A Little Book of 
Liberty ane War. Selected by E. V, LUCAS. Feap. 
8vo, ls. net. 








Gifts of Comfort and Hope. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Selected by ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE. Small pott 8vo, 
ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Fourteenth Edition. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
By MARY ‘VY. TILESTON, Medium 16mo, 2s. 6d. net, 

[Twenty-first Edition. 

BEES IN AMBER. A Little Book of Thoughtful Verse. 

By JOHN OXENHAM. Small pott 8vo, deckle edges, paper, 

1s. net; cloth boards, 2s. net; full cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

[T'wenty-First Editiom 


—_ 
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